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Unquestionably the most impressive phase of the present 
status of the public service is its increasing immensity. Whether 
we view the problem from the federal, the state, or the municipal 
viewpoint we are confronted with the fact that the number of offices 
is constantly increasing and that their functions are increasing in 
complexity andimportance. Whether we like it or not, government 
bulks ever larger in our daily lives. 

One of the most striking features of the recent admirable report 
of the New York Civil Service Commission is its endeavor to indi- 
cate with some exactness the extent of the entire civil service 
employment within that state. The combined figures follow. 
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Employees Compensation 


State, county, and village service 36,325 | $ 42,803,885.03 
City service 122,911 126,152,010.83 
School teachers 58,850 63 , 800,000.00 
Federal service 68,373 87, 865,000.00 


286,459 | $320,620,895.86 


These are the figures for one state—the largest one it is true—but 
conservatively speaking they certainly represent one-tenth of the 
entire civil service within the United States. Such an estimate 
would indicate that if all civil employees in the United States were 
marshaled in one great body, in numbers they would equal consider- 
ably more than the entire military force of the United States 
serving abroad during the world-war. Truly a formidable army 
of men and women, and when we stop to consider that not only the 
protection of our lives and property is in their charge, but likewise 
to a great extent the welfare and happiness of the American people, 
then we begin to appreciate how important, how supremely impor- 
tant, is the public service. 

Some idea of the extent of the federal service may be gained 
from the figures (given in the table on p. 707) gathered by the 
Federal Civil Service Commission of the number of employees in 
the various branches. They are illuminating because they cover 
two periods, June 30, 1916, before America entered upon the world- 
war, and December 31, 1920, two years after the Armistice. 

These figures cover the positions in the classified service and 
those outside, including unskilled laborers. The commission also 
adds the totals for November 11, 1918 (Armistice Day), and July 
31,1920. In November, 1918, the total in the District of Columbia 
was 117,760, and outside, 800,000, or a grand total of 917,760. 
The figures on July 31, 1920, were 90,559 inside the District and 
600,557 outside, or a grand total of 691,116. 

The very latest figures as to the number of employees in the 
federal government are those just published by the commission 
headed by Walter Brown for the purpose of reorganizing the federal 
departments. The total number of federal employees is given as 
740,000, including 300,000 from the post-office and 245,000 from 


the army and navy. Those employed in the District of Columbia 
On January 1 last there were 86,452 in 


now number 83,597. 
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JUNE 30, 1916 


31, 1920 


DEPARTMENT OR OFFICE 


Total 


Outside 
District | District 


of 
ia) Columbia 


The White House.............. Se 39 
Department of State*........... ee 283 
Department of the Treasury. .... 8,269] 22,360) 30,629 
Department of War............. 2,266) 31,674) 33,940 
Department of Justicef......... 1,449} 2,706] 4,245 
Post-Office Department}........ I , 582/249 , 303|250, 885 
Department of the Navy........ 5,046) 30,676] 35,722 
Department of the Interior§. .... 6,075| 17,793) 23,868 
Department of Agriculture... ... 4,670] 14,066) 18,736 
Department of Commerce!!...... 2,990] 11,348] 14,338 
Government Printing Office...... 4,028)....... 4,028 
Smithsonian Institution......... 784 
Interstate Commerce Commission 928] 1,315) 2,243 
Civil Service Commission...... .. 215 35 250 
Bureau of Efficiency............ 27 
Federal Trade Commission. .... . 238 


Council of National 


Alien Property 
Employees’ Compensation Com- 


The Panama Canal............. 19,173 
Interdepartmental Social Hygiene 

Superintendence, State, W. & N. 

Miscellaneous boards and com- 


692) 2,393 
3,709} 45,000) 
10,162) 88,368 

722| 2,907 
3, 483/278 ,o11| 281, 404 
10,860] 74,964 
5,752] 11,649 


4,925} 8,929 
1,163} 2,892 
1,166] 1,026 
368 21 
2,488) 6,986 
1,148 116 
178 3 


III] 12,922 
40 158 


39, 259/400, 539/439, 798 


86 ,650/553,525/640,175 


* Diplomatic and consular services included in 1920 but not in 1916. 
t Number for District of Columbia, 1916, includes 23 commissioners of deeds, 800 notaries public, 


and 16 trustees of reform school, which are not included in number for 1920. 
+ Washington City Post-Office included in number for District of Columbia in 1920, but in “outside 


District of Columbia” in ro10. 


§ Number for outside District of Columbia, 1916, includes 4,521 pension examining surgeons. Not 


included in number for 1920. 


‘It was not found practicable to separate the employees of the Department of Labor from those of 


the Department of Commerce in 1916. 


{ Including administrative offices of Emergency Fleet Corporation but not workmen at shipyards 


under the corporation or employees on merchant vessels. 
** Estimated for 1920. Not considered for 1916. 


{ 
istrict istrict 
m of of | of Total 
Columbia} Columbia Columb ‘ 
| 48 
| 
4,586) 13,907) 18,493 
13,854 
4,955 j 
4,488 
438 
2,192 
| 389 i 
| 58 e 
310 
| 9,474 
: | 1,204 
42 
13 { 
181 
96 
Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
19,320 13,033 
198 i 
217 1,511 
\ 
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Washington, which number was reduced 3,000 by June r. It is 
interesting to have the number of civilian employees in the army 
and navy departments: In the former there are 8,538 and in the 
latter 10,627. These figures, which have just been published, are 
later than those reported by the Civil Service Commission, and 
considered reasonably reliable. 

There is an abundance of food for thought in these data, but 
we will have to forego it for the present at least, although it is 
interesting to note in passing that the high-water mark was recorded 
at the time of the Armistice and that at the peak according to the 
Wall Street Journal there was one civilian employee for every 136 


inhabitants in the country. 
Some further idea of the growth of the federal service is to be 


gathered from a consideration of the totals of earlier years: 


391,350 


469,879 


Figures for the state and county services are only generally 
approximate. The most recent ones for this branch and for the 
municipal services according to William E. Mosher of the National 
Institute of Public Administration are those compiled by the 
National Bureau of Economics and are based on the returns for 


1918: 


Municipal public service. .................. 38,830 
Other employees 


These figures compare favorably with the estimates of J. L. 
Jacobs, the Chicago engineer, who stated that there were probably 
1,880,000 to 1,980,000 civil servants in the country in 1917, includ- 
ing the federal employees. 


040400 

SCHOO! employees... 900 
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For 1918 the federal employees, according to Dr. King of the 
National Bureau of Economics, included: 


An outstanding feature of the public service today is the fact 
that (largely as the result of the war, but partly also because of 
accumulated laxness of successive administrations) there is nearly 
an entire lack of proper and effective co-ordination of the service. 
Certain branches are overmanned, others badly undermanned, 
because of fluctuations and variations of functions. Jt may be said 
to be a truism in the public service that it is easier to create ninety-nine 
new places than to have a needless one abolished. 

No one more keenly appreciates the federal situation than 
President Harding and his Cabinet. In his New York speech of 
May 23, 1921, he declared: 

To bring economy and efficiency into government is a task second to none 
in difficulty. Few people, in or out of the government, have any conception of 
the growth of government business in the last decades before the world-war; 4 
still fewer at all realize the pace to which the growth has been speeded up a 
since the war started. The multiplication of departments, bureaus, divisions, oi 
functions, has resulted in a sort of geometrical increase in the task which 
confronts the heads of executive departments when they face reconstruction 
problems. 

Fortunately, the prospect is not so hopeless as might appear, because the Hp 
present organization is so bad that the insistent application of a few established 
principles of sound business organization will result in immediate economics 
and provide a margin of available means to meet new demands. The party 
in power is pledged to economy and efficiency and you may be assured that 
every energy is being directed to redeem that pledge to the last degree and with 
all promptness. At the beginning of his administration President Taft secured 
from Congress the establishment of an economy and efficiency commission. 
It made a comprehensive survey of activities, organization and personnel of the 
whole Government establishment. The report on that survey was printed, 
but I believe never made public. But it is available, and can be consulted to 
determine where wastages and overlappings of function are. 


A splendid beginning toward real co-ordination has been made 
in the passage of the Budget Law and the appointment of General 


Civil 433,000 
Army 2,500,832 
Navy 470,600 ' 
200,000 

| 
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Dawes as Budget Director. Another auspicious event was the 
prompt removal of a bureau chief who was discovered to be “stall- 
ing” the President’s plans. A few more such examples and the 
baleful influences of the Washington bureaucracy will be seriously 
curtailed if not largely offset. 

Herbert Hoover gave a striking illustration of the need of 
co-ordination in his address at the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia. 


He said: 

I have daily evidence in the Department of Commerce of all these forces. 
The question of governmental aids to navigation is not particularly a great 
question in governmental functions, but at least it is a trial to the hearty 
mariner. He must obtain his domestic charts from the Department of Com- 
merce. His foreign charts he obtains from the Navy Department. His 
nautical almanac he gets from the National Observatory, and he will, in certain 
circumstances, obtain his sailing directions from the Army. In a fog he will 
get radio signals both from the Navy and the Department of Commerce. He 
will listen to fog horns and look for lights and buoys provided him by the 
Department of Commerce; and if his ship sinks, his life will be saved by the 
Treasury. He will anchor at the direction of the Army but he may rely on the 
Treasury to enforce their will. His boilers and life boats are inspected by the 
Department of Commerce; his crew certificated by one member on Commerce, 
signed off in the presence of another, inspected at sailing by the Treasury, and 
on arrival by the Department of Labor. In fact, he has relations with three 
other departments. In certain circumstances he is related to the Department 
of State and also has a relationship with the Department of Agriculture. 
There was a bill in Congress last session, which if it had passed, would have 
brought him within the last department that had neglected him. That was 
the Department of the Interior. 

President Harding’s observations and those of Secretary Hoover 
apply with equal force to all branches of government, federal, state, 
and municipal, and it is to be hoped that the President’s policy 
will be closely followed by governors and mayors throughout the 
land for the need for economy and efficiency is everywhere most 
urgent. To date, the movement has made greater headway in the 
states, notably in the case of Illinois under the administration and 
leadership of Governor Lowden, than in the cities, but it is bound 
to come and the mayor who first establishes his administration 
upon a basis of scientific co-ordination and classification will make 
for himself a high place in the history of municipal regeneration 
and advance. 


| 
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As one result of the situation described by President Harding 
we find according to the National Federation of Federal Employees 
that the official records of the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, the Congressional Joint Commission on Reclassification, and 
other similar agencies, reveal conditions such as these: 


About 50,000 men and women employed by the government at less than 
a living wage. 

As many as 10 or 12 different rates of pay for the same work. 

Scientists and highly trained workers of many callings paid less than 


common laborers. 
No future for employees appointed on merit, because the best positions are 


filled by political appointees. 
A 40 per cent turnover in the government service, at a cost of millions of 


dollars to the government. 


We need spend no time trying to find out which of these several 
conditions is the more likely to break down sound public service. 
No citizen concerned about the welfare of his community wants 
the service to be thus jeopardized. No taxpayer wants to see his 
money continuously put into an old and worn-out machine; and 
certainly no truly interested employee wants to continue to work 
under the inequalities, injustices, and disheartening conditions 
that now exist. 

Fortunately two great national bodies are devoting a large 
measure of time and attention to the solution of these phases of 
the present unsatisfactory status of the public service, the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States and the National Federation of 
Federal Employees representing respectively the employer and the 
employed. 

Adequate and equitable pay for the army of government 
employees is strongly urged by the chamber’s Committee on Budget 
and Efficiency as one of a series of proposals for a complete recasting 
of the federal civil service. Its report was sent out to a referendum 
vote of the industrial and commercial organizations within the 
chamber’s membership. It presents nine recommendations deal- 
ing with reclassification of personnel and related problems. The 
purpose was to ascertain the opinion of business organizations 
respecting the recommendations made by the committee. The 
propositions voted on were: 
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I. The present system under which personnel for the federal 
civil service is secured and managed should be recast. The vote 
was 1,695 for and 23 against. 

II. Adequate and uniform pay under essentially like conditions 
should be established as a fundamental principle for the federal 
service through reclassification and regrading. Vote: 1,652} to 43}. 

III. Reclassification should be by statute based on investiga- 
tions already made and further investigation by the Civil Service 
Commission. Vote: 1,562 to 108. 

IV. Reclassification should be installed by the commission and 
the Budget Bureau and the current correction made by Congress 
aided by these agencies. Vote: 1,610 to 69. 

V. Promotion should be given statutory recognition as the 
preferred method for filling vacancies, with lines of promotion 
clearly defined and promotions made upon the basis of proved 
merit under civil service regulations. Vote: 1,649 to 39. 

VI. All administrative officers not responsible for determining 
policies should be included under civil service rules. Vote: 1,544 
to 135. 

VII. Transfers between departments should be regulated by 
executive orders consistent with the civil service law. Vote: 
1,680 to 13. 

VIII. Efficiency records should be developed by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. Vote: 1,653 to 48. 

IX. Removal of an employee should be possible upon a written 
statement of reasons to the employee with opportunity for written 
reply, but without right of appeal above the head of the department. 
Vote: 1,481} to 1733. 

These propositions represent the underlying principles of a 
sound policy of public-service employment and their more generai 
observance in the various branches of government would represent 
a great step toward truly efficient and economical administration 
of public affairs. 

In support of its recommendations the chamber’s committee 
urged that 


the personnel problem of an enterprise which engages the services of more than 
half a million employes cannot be minimized, if the public which foots the bills 
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in ever increasing amounts for government costs is ever to receive a reasonable 
return on its investment. Recent developments make it not only opportune 
but imperative that business now give this matter the thoughful consideration 
which it deserves. 

It is most significant that this report should declare, as it did 
with strong emphasis that 
in private industrial and commercial life, the innumerable questions relating 
to the efficient utilization of the operating and managing forces of the organiza- 
tion are now accepted as of vital importance to successful management of the 
business. In this field of administration of the public business government 
has lagged far behind. With the p: .sage of time the statute books have become 
filled with a mass of varying directory or prohibitory decisions of Congress 
which today seriously hamper any successful handling of recognized problems 
of admittedly primary importance in establishing a businesslike administration 
of the federal service. 


It is equally important and significant that the recommendations 
should be so overwhelmingly approved by the constituent members 
scattered all over the country and representing every section. 
With reference to its recommendation that adequate and uni- 
form pay under like conditions should be established the committee 
maintained that 
it is an elementary proposition that a body of employes permeated with a sense 
of unjust and inequitable treatment by the employer in the primary matter 
of just pay for services rendered will be inefficient and expensive. Present 
conditions in the federal service as to fixation of salary rates are perpetual 
incitements to discontent and half-hearted effort and an undoubted source of 
great waste of public money. 


An important recommendation of the committee was the one 
having to do with inclusion within the civil service of administrative 
officers not charged with determining matters of policy. With 
respect to this suggestion the committee said: 

One of the most serious handicaps to both economy and efficiency in the 
federal service is undoubtedly to be found in the practical exclusion from the 
permanent civil service of a very large part, if not practically all, of the adminis- 
trative offices of real distinction. No one would suggest that Cabinet officers 
and their immediate assistants should be other than the personal selection of 
the President or of themselves, and permanency in the highest positions in the 
foreign service of the Department of State, such as ambassadors and ministers, 
probably will have to come as a matter of practice rather than law or executive 
rule. There still remain, however, a very large number of positions which 
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belong properly with the permanent operating force of the government and 
should be so recognized. These include principally such local offices as post- 
masters of the first, second and third classes. Appointments to these offices 
continue to be made almost without exception on the basis of political favor. 
Each change in administration, particularly if it involves a change in party, 
means a wholesale overturn in this personnel. This waste is tremendous and 


obvious. 

President Harding’s recent executive order concerning post- 
masters is in direct line with the chamber’s thought. Already a 
beginning has been made under an administration that was not 
regarded as so friendly to the Merit System as some of its predeces- 
sors. According to Mark Sullivan, since President Wilson’s order 
on the subject, excluding the eleven southern states, out of a total 
of 1,592 postmasters appointed, 598 were Democrats and 846 were 
Republicans. In Massachusetts 20 out of 28 appointees were 
Republicans. 

It is interesting to note what legislation the National Federation 
of Federal Employees is asking Congress to exact. It covers the 
following main points: 

1. Reclassification of all positions in the civil service, every- 
where throughout the United States. 

2. A salary scale which fixes pay by the skill and training re- 
quired for the work, with a minimum rate of not less than the 
cost of living as determined by official investigations. 

3. Appointments and promotions on proved qualification, 
determined and regulated by the Federal Civil Service Commission. 

4. Removal of inefficient employees in accordance with stand- 
ards of efficiency, controlled by the Civil Service Commission. 

5. Opportunity for advancement of pay within a grade, accord- 
ing to efficiency. 

6. Equal compensation and equal opportunity for promotion 
irrespective of sex. 

7. A uniform efficiency rating system, to be established by the 
Civil Service Commission, with records accessible to employees 
and provision for appeal to the commission. 

8. Transfers between departments at higher rates of pay. 

9. Administration of the salary provisions by a central agency, 
which can keep the classifications up to date. 
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How significant that these two bodies agree so closely not only 
with each other, but with those who have been contending so 
faithfully for the Merit System so many years. If any argument 
were needed as to the general soundness of their contention that 
merit and fitness should be the basis of appointment, we have it in 
the vast army of employees involved and the importance of their 
duties and that those most concerned, employers, employees, and 
the public alike, agree substantially on the essential principle. 
When it comes to putting some of these principles into effect a 
greater difference of opinion becomes manifest. The reclassifica- 
tion hearings at Washington are at an end and the burning question 
now is what sort of bill will be evolved by the Civil Service com- 
mittees of the two houses from their conferences. It is confidently 
believed by the federal employees that the joint measure will 
include the best features of the Sterling-Lehlbach bills, among 
these the Federal Wage Board with employee representation 
thereon. 

Hearings on the several reclassification measures which have 
been carried on since May 17 by the Committees on Civil Service 
of the Senate and House, in joint session, with Senator Sterling 
presiding, came to anend June rs. ‘The closing session was given 
over for the greater part to taking the testimony of a witness who 
is thoroughly conversant with the intricacies of reclassification— 
E. O. Griffenhagen, of Chicago, formerly consulting engineer fo the 
Congressional Joint Commission on Reclassification. 

In Mr. Griffenhagen’s judgment the Wood bill, the House 
counterpart of the Smoot measure, is only an appraisement and not 
a reclassification. A reclassification measure should be a regrouping 
with regard to duties, whereas the Wood bill groups positions 
according to their money value without any relation whatever to 
their duties. The looseness of description and the failure to provide 
for adequate grades were bad enough to start with, he said, but 
the present confusion would be still further increased by the 
administration of the Smoot-Wood proposals, because these bills 
leave further administration principally in the hands of the depart- 
ment heads. These officials would have different views as to 
allocation, and a different system would be adopted in each depart- 
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ment. “There must,” he said, “‘be a central classifying agency. 
If left to the department heads you will have as many brands of 
allocation as you have departments. The Wood bill provides no 
plan or machinery for salary adjustments or reductions within 
grades. It offers no prospect of fundamental improvement in 
employment conditions.” 

Compensation is another phase of the present status of the 
public service crying aloud for attention. ‘‘ Adequate and uniform 
pay,” is the first plank of the Chamber of Commerce. “Equal 
pay for equal work,” is the basis of the Philadelphia commission’s 
report on classification prepared by the Griffenhagen Associates. 
In the words of the report of the chamber, “‘it is an elementary 
proposition that a body of employees permeated with a sense of 
unjust and inequitable treatment by the employer in the primary 
matter of just pay for services rendered will be inefficient and expen- 
sive. Present conditions in the federal service as to fixation of 
salary rates are a perpetual incitement to discontent and half- 
hearted effort, and an undoubted source of great waste of public 
money.” The same is true of every state and municipal service 
and if we are to get a hundred cents’ value for every dollar 
expended the government must show that it values service at 
100 per cent. 

Times change and conditions improve, although some of us who 
are close to the machinery are more apt to see the revolution of the 
wheels rather than the product of the energy produced. 

If one were disposed to feel that there had been no progress, 
no development in the prosecution and development of the public 
service, let him read Sir Algernon West’s Contemporary Portraits. 
He declares that he was not quite sure that he did not enter the 
British public service at one of its worse periods when the clerks 
really deserved the jokes leveled at their heads. Rumor gives one 
of them, probably unfairly, to the credit of Sir Thomas Farrer: 
‘“‘Why are government clerks like the fountains in Trafalgar 
Square ?—Because they play all day from ro to 4.” Or take 
Charles Lamb’s description of his day’s work at the East India 
House, where the clerks who presented themselves before 10 were 


given their breakfasts: 
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From ten to eleven 
Eat breakfast for seven; 
From eleven to noon 
Think I’d come too soon; 
From noon till one 
Think what’s to be done; 
From one to two 

Find nothing to do; 
From two to three 

Think it’ll be 

A very great bore 

To stay till four. 


Punch also was severe: “Clerk in government office, being 
offered a cup of coffee after lunch, declines with horror-—‘My dear 
fellow, it will keep me awake all the afternoon.’” 

“What are your holidays ?” 

“Oh, ah, every day from ro to 4 and all day Sunday.” 

The Owl, a paper edited by Evelyn Ashley, who was Lord 
Palmerston’s secretary, Drummond Wolff, Lord Wharncliffe, and 
others, gave this “advice to a young clerk by an old one.” 
It said: 
Avoid the reputation of writing quickly, otherwise the longest thing will 
be given you to copy, and you will be left working while your colleagues go to 
dinner. Establish on your first arrival the reputation of coming late; if 
punctual at first you will find it difficult to correct so pernicious a habit. 

Recollect that a clerk worthy of the name obtains three leaves annually— 
regular leave, extra leave, sick leave, and so on. Remember how Dickens 
talked of the young man’s office day, in which he stepped out a good deal and 
stepped back very little. Call your chief by his Christian name—or nickname 
—if shortsighted, call him Buz; if lame, Hoppy is not inappropriate. 


When in the admiralty, Sir Algernon says he had made friends 
with Frederick Locker, who in those youthful days was very 
original and entertaining. He always wore gloves while performing 
his clerical duties, for fear, he said, he should soil his hands and have 
to ring the bell and send for the chief clerk if he wanted a clean 
towel or a fresh piece of soap. In later life he delighted the world 
with his brilliant verses and cheery “‘confidences.” 

Sir Algernon also has an entertaining story of manners at the 
Foreign Office, where in Victorian days the staff were not precisians. 
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A ukase had to be issued, “‘ Clerks are not to walk about the passages 
in their shirt sleeves,” but this was often disobeyed. 

On a broiling day the chairman’s private secretary came into the board- 
room in his shirt sleeves. Montgomery, in his fascinating little stammer, 
called him back as he was leaving the room, saying, “ Mr. , Should it be any 
convenience to you to come in without your trousers, pray do not let any con- 
sideration for the board prevent your doing so.” 


Lord Welby, a Treasury official, was notorious for the chaos 
of his table. At the time of the Wainwright murder, when the poor 
victim’s limbs were cut up and distributed, a cynical colleague was 
heard to say, “‘What a fool the murderer was—if he had put the 
body on Welby’s table it would never have been discovered.” 

No one can seriously contend for a moment that conditions even 
remotely similar to these now exist in the American public service. 
Here and there perchance one may find an exception, but by and 
large the great mass of public employees, and I speak from long- 
time observation, are hard working, even where grossly underpaid. 

There is one phase of the problem of efficiency we must not 
overlook, and that is the failure of the appointing officer to exercise 
his power of removal. During the probationary period that power 
is unrestricted and unrestrained. And yet how seldom is it used! 
In the wise and courageous words of the New York commission, 
an administrative head who retains a competitive appointee in office beyond 
the three months’ probationary period acknowledges by that retention the 
fitness of such appointee. A civil service commission has a brief time in which 
to ascertain the qualifications of an applicant for appointment, while supervi- 
sion by the officer under whom the appointee serves, constituting a performance 
of duty examination which specifically extends through the probationary 
period, and thereafter as long as the employee remains under the officer. It is 
then laxity of administration or inefficiency on the part of the head of an office, 
or his unwillingness to act, rather than the merit system which is responsible 
for retaining an incompetent employee. 


Even after the probationary period has passed, there is ample 
opportunity for the real executive, who is therefore the courageous 
executive, to rid himself of incompetents. The real truth of the mat- 
ter, except where politics are involved, is that the average bureau 
head is timid or mistakenly kindhearted or more interested in the 
bureaucracy than in the public service and so asks for an additional 
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clerk rather than rid himself of a poor one. Courage should be a 
part of the equipment of every public administration. 

Women are an important phase of the present status of the 
public service. The records of the Federal Civil Service Commis- 
sion show that an increasing number of them are being appointed 
in the government service to positions which require technical or 
scientific training. Opportunities for women in such positions the 
commission points out would be increased if a larger proportion of 
those who attend the colleges and universities pursued technical 
and scientific courses. The commission opens ail of its examina- 
tions to women; but the heads of departments have the legal right 
to specify the sex desired when they request a certification of eli- 
gibles and they exercise that right. It is true that for the higher 
places they are still likely to choose men, unless some woman in the 
office in which the vacancy exists has proved herself so valuable 
that she has attracted the attention of her chief and is promoted. 
Mrs. Gardener, a Federal Civil Service Commissioner, said: 

I have long lists sent in by the Departments of women holding executive 

positions. Some claim that the higher opportunities never happen to be open 
to women. But they are open. For example, five women were appointed in 
1920 to the examining corps of the United States Patent Office. The examina- 
tion for this position is one of unusual difficulty. for it is intended to be such 
that only graduates of a high-grade technical school can pass it. 
The five women appointees were chosen from seven who passed the 
examination in a class of twenty-four women applicants. During 
the same year seventy men passed the examination, and sixty-one 
of them were appointed. Only eighteen of the male applicants 
failed to pass, for the character of the test is well known and the 
examination is not undertaken by men who have not received the 
training demanded. 

Women are citizens—they have been that, lo! these many days. 
They are now voting citizens. Moreover, they are achieving eco- 
nomic and industrial independence and they will compete to an 
increasing degree with men. The federal commission has very 
wisely issued a letter in which it says: 


The purpose of this communication is to suggest the advisability of 
recommending to women students in preparatory schools and in colleges the 
advantage of pursuing technical and scientific courses rather than the purely 
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academic courses. The Commission believes that the changing conditions are 
not peculiar to the Government service, but are found in private employ as 
well; that the war experience of employers generally has had the effect of 
removing in considerable measure any prejudice which may have existed 
against the employment of women for technical and scientific work. 


There is no question about the intelligence and loyalty of 
women. They are persistent and careful and unless men look to 
their laurels (if they still wear them) they will soon be displaced by 
women in many branches of the public service. 

There are other phases of the present status of the public service 
including Postmaster General Hays’s ambition ‘‘to humanize the 
post office,’’ but I feel I have already overstepped the bounds of a 
reasonable patience—so I will stop with the query of my long-time 
friend and co-worker, Colonel William Gorham Rice: “Does any 
other subject warrant greater attention from the individual citizen 
and the individual taxpayer of the state than that of the operation 
of the civil service as a whole upon the basis laid down in the New 
York constitution—that of merit and fitness ?” 
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ABSTRACT 


A society may be correctly characterized as: (1) a class; (2) a whole; (3) an 
individual; and (4) a system. Can it be also (5) a compound? It cannot be a 
member of itself for this would violate the “vicious circle” principle. It may be said 
to be homogeneous with its members. But the question is whether the distinguishing 
functions of a social whole are of the same type as that of a whole man. The principle 
of unity may be (a) of a different type, (b) quantitatively different, (c) higher than, 
or (d) lower than, its members. Our minds should be rid of the assumption that a 
more inclusive whole must be of a higher order. It is possible to regard society as 
different in —— a man, as was done in the medieval conception of the universal 
community. erefore the unity of society is not necessarily the same as unity of At 
mind. Nor is it possible to contend that society and man are quantitatively different. 
As to higher and lower, the more unified and more versatile are higher, and owing to 
the complexity of our life a human “cell” belongs to many bodies, so that the firm 
hold on the parts is lost and the unity which distinguishes develo organisms does 
not exist. Moreover, the approach in mechanized industry to the solidarity of an 
organism may debase the members of it. It seems clear that the things which a 
social group can do are less worth doing than what a man at his best can do. Social 
groups are wholes, but they are wholes of an inferior type. Is society a mind? Yes, 
if we refer to the lower functions or habits, or abstract functions as unified control 
but not the higher unities. A caution must be made against personification which 
leads to superstitious veneration and idolatry. Finally, the social mind must refer 
to the difference in behavior due to social causes. The social mind is therefore not a 
new being of a higher order. 


It appears that a society may significantly and correctly be 
characterized as: (1) a class, (2) a whole, (3) an individual, and 
(4) a system. It remains to be seen whether a society is (5) a 
compound, in the sense of being a whole of the same kind as its 
human members. 

We have first to note that there is no a priori reason why this 
should be the case. It does not occur to us to call an alphabet 
a compound or collective letter; or the row a collective book; or 
the army a collective soldier. It is, therefore, not necessary, on the 
face of it, that a whole composed of men should be a collective 
man; or that a whole of wills should be a will; or a whole of minds, 
a mind; or a whole of purposes, a purpose. Indeed, judging by 
the foregoing analogies, the presumption would seem to be against 
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it. On the other hand, we do appear to have organisms composed 
of organisms, so that we cannot regard the question as closed. 

We have next to note that a whole cannot be a member of 
itself. This is the so-called ‘“vicious-circle” principle." Mankind 
cannot be a man in the sense of a member of the species. The 
American nation cannot be an American of whom the census would 
take account. The American mind cannot be one of those “best 
minds” that make up the Republican Party. The mind of Presi- 
dent Harding’s Cabinet cannot, like the Vice-President, attend as 
an extra member at the conference table. In conceiving of a 
compound we must, therefore, be careful to avoid this offense 
against logic. There are still, however, severa! senses in which 
a whole may duplicate its members. 

In the first place, it may be said to be homogeneous with its 
members. This is a self-evident truth; but, even so, it is important 
to extricate it and set it down by itself, lest too much be made of it. 
A forest, being composed of trees, may be said to be arboreal; a 
pack of dogs is canine; a nation of men, human. This means 
absolutely nothing more than that a society of minds is a society 


of minds. Another way of expressing the same thing is to speak of 
“social mentality’’; or,. more simply but more ambiguously, 
“social mind.” This last mode of expression is possible owing to 
the fact that the word “mind” is used both as an ordinary common 
noun to which the indefinite particle is commonly prefixed, or, 
which is commonly used in the plural, as when one says, “two 


Ig 


minds are better than one,” and also as a “‘substantive term, 
like “‘water,’’ “‘salt,” or “oxygen,” as when one speaks of mind as 
the correlative of matter. The ambiguity is rendered even more 
subtle and elusive by the fact that it is possible to use the indefinite 
article with a substantive term. Thus one may speak of “‘a salt”’ 
or ‘‘an acid”? when one means to refer to a variety of the kind. So, 
similarly, one may speak of ‘‘a mind,” meaning a variety of the 
mental kind; and the expression ‘‘a social mind” would be perfectly 

t It is formulated by Whitehead and Russell as follows: ‘Whatever involves all 
of a collection must not be one of the collection.”” Principia Mathematica, 1910, p. 40. 


2 Cf. Keynes; op. cit., p. 12. 
3 The same ambiguity attaches to “life,” “soul,” and other words. 
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correct in this sense, as referring to one of the varieties of social 
mentality. But it is more common in such cases to use the definite 
article, as when one speaks of “the scientific mind,’’ or “ the infant 
mind.” Social mind, in this sense, then, there undoubtedly is. 
The fact is important and well worth studying; but the proof of 
the fact is not umportant because once its meaning is clear there 
cannot be the slightest doubt about it. 

There is unquestionably something more that lurks in the back- 
ground and furnishes the real bone of contention. There is a 
sense in which the question, “‘Is there a social mind ?”’ still remains 
unanswered. ‘This residual question can be expressed as follows: 
“Ts a society a member of the same class as its members?” This 
does not necessarily involve a vicious circle. The members of a 
whole, such as the American nation, can belong also to a more 
extended and definitive class or species, such as mankind; and at 
the same time the whole itself, the American nation, can be said to 
be a member of this same larger class without being said to be 
a member of itself. Nations and men, in other words, can without 
logical offense be said to be fellow-members of mankind.? 

But there is another and perhaps clearer way of putting our 
residual question, as follows: “Is the unity or collective novelty 
of a society of the same type as that of its constituent minds?” A 
mind, in the ordinary man-woman-or-child sense, is a whole which 
is distinguished from its elements by novel and peculiar functions 
of its own, such as thinking or willing. Minds of this order are 
then constituents of a whole which we call a society, and this in 
turn will have its own novel and peculiar functions. Since the 
novel and peculiar characteristics of a whole give it its unity, let us 
speak of them simply as constituting the principle of unity of any 
given whole. The question is, then, whether the novel and dis- 
tinguishing functions, or the principle of unity, of a social whole is 
of the same type as that of a whole man or a whole woman or a 
whole child. 
* Or a man could be said to have “‘a social mind”’ when his mind was of the social 
type. 

* Provided, of course, mankind is not construed as the sum of men, women, and 


children. Similarly the sum of /egal persons would include both a man and also a 
corporation of which he was a member. 
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I have said ‘“‘of the same type’”’ because it is clear that they 
cannot be strictly the same.* There seem to be at least four possi- 
bilities which it is useful to distinguish. First, (a) the principles 
of unity may not be of the same type at all. Fourteen persons 
going up in an elevator compose an aggregate weight of one ton; 
but the unity of a person and the unity of a ton are so utterly 
incommensurable that it is meaningless to speak of one in terms of 
another, even in the most qualified sense. Similarly the pictures 
in an exhibit may compose one thousand yards of canvas, the 
whole being entirely lacking in the aesthetic unity that distinguishes 
the members. Or two thousand Harvard students may be so 
arranged in position and costume as to compose a letter “H,” 
though the unity of the student himself is neither literate nor 
aspirate. 

Second, (0) the principles of unity may be of the same type, 
and differ only quantitatively. In the frontispiece to the original 
edition of Hobbes’s Leviathan, the commonwealth or body politic is 
represented as a gigantic human figure made up of smaller human 
figures. The form of organization is the same in the two cases, 
the only difference being one of size. Similarly there are big 
fortunes composed of little fortunes, big spaces composed of little 
spaces, big numbers composed of little numbers, or buckets of 
water composed of drops. In these cases it is undoubtedly appro- 
priate to use the same common noun for the inclusive group as for 
the component members, provided the noun is qualified as to 
magnitude. 

Our third and fourth alternatives are alike in that in both cases 
the unity of the whole and of the member are qualitative varieties 
of the same type, varieties which may be arranged in an ascending 
and descending scale of development. We shall then have as our 
third alternative, (c) the case in which the principle of unity of the 
whole is higher than that of its members; and as our fourth alterna- 
tive, (d) the case in which the principle of unity of the whole is 
lower than that of its members. Let us now illustrate these two 


t For the obvious reason that the members of the more inclusive whole are more 
complex than those of the included whole. Furthermore, it is only in so far as a society 
has properties, numerically, if not qualitatively different from those of its members 
that it deserves the name of whole at all. 
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last alternatives from the field of bioiogy, which will afford us a 
natural approach to the social application. 

c) The third alternative, in which the principle of unity of the 
whole is higher than that of its members, is illustrated by the rela- 
tion of the plant or animal organism to its component cells. We 
shall have to thread our way carefully here, because in these days 
it is as customary among biologists to think of an organism as a 
society of cells as it is among sociologists to think of a society as a 
single organism. The fact is that these terms, like the term 
“individual,” have ceased to have more than a relative value. 
Hence it is necessary to use terms like cell, alga, ant-colony, man, 
America, etc., which refer to particular instances. Among the 
algae, the botanists describe an Alpine aquatic plant known as the 
Hydrurus foetidus, which is made up of a colony of unicellular algae 
which have lost their independence and assumed specialized func- 
tions relative to the life of the plant as a whole. When the Hydru- 
rus organism is fully formed the component unicellular algae have as 
a group become more heterogeneous, but at the same time each in 
itself has become more homogeneous and primitive. It has proved 
possible in the case of another alga, Cladophora, to reverse this 
process of assimilation. The compound organism has a definite 
plant form with an attached base and a growing apex, and the com- 
ponent cells are subordinated in structure and function to the life 
of the whole. When, however, the plant is put in a strong salt 
solution it is transformed into a mere aggregate of unicellular algae, 
each cell proceeding to set up in business for itself with its own base 
and its own apex." 

Or to bring out the same fact we may express the plant as a sum 
of relations to diverse aspects of its environment, to gravity, soil, 
moisture, light, etc. In the plant organism as a whole all of these 
different relations are functionally represented and co-ordinated. 
But the specialized part of the plant is limited to some one of 
these relations, and is a comparatively primitive unit of life.? 
Similarly an animal organism can both see and hear; but the ear 
is blind, and the eye is deaf. 

* Cf. J. B. Farmer, Plant Life (Home University Library), 1913, chap. iv. 
2 Cf. J. M. Coulter, Plant Relations, 1900, Introduction, chap. viii, and passim. 
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We have here, then, cases in which a living whole is a more 
advanced variety of the same type as its components.* 

d) For an admirable example of the fourth alternative in 
which the more inclusive whole is of a lower variety than its mem- 
ber I am indebted to a study by Professor W. M. Wheeler, called 
The Ant-Colony as an Organism. Having defined organism to 
mean a co-ordinated system of activities directed to its own nourish- 
ment, reproduction, and protection, the author then goes on to 
show that the ant-colony takes as a unit exhibits not only these 
fundamental characteristics common to all organisms, but also 
many of the more specialized characteristics found in plants and 
animals. The colony maintains its identity and resists dissolu- 
tion or fusion with other colonies. In its nest it has a shell like a 
mollusk. ‘This nest is built toward the sun, or is heliotropic. In 
the division between the mother queen and the virgin males and 
females, who are devoted to working and fighting, the colony 
manifests the duality between the germ plasm and the soma. 
Similarly, the ant-colony manifests many of the specific character- 
istics of growth, restitution of lost parts, recapitulation, and other 
distinctive organic phenomena. 

But what has interested me most in this illuminating analysis 
is a point which the author has not emphasized. In so far as we 
regard the ant-colony as an individual organism, we find it to be of a 
lower variety than its components. An ant-colony, in other words, 
is a less developed animal than an ant. ‘‘ Undoubtedly,” says our 
author, “if we could see it acting in its entirety, the ant-colony 
would resemble a gigantic foraminiferous Rhizopod, in which 
the nest would represent the shell, the queen the nucleus, the 
mass of ants the plasmodium and the files of workers, which are 
continually going in and out of the nest, the pseudopodia.”’ Now 


* This is true whether we think of the component cells in their form as subordinate 
parts of the multicellular alga, or in their independent form as unicellular algae. 

* The Journal of Morphology, XXII (1911), 307-25. 

3 Op. cit., p. 312. Professor Wheeler refers to the more comprehensive colonial 
individuals as more “efficient” (p. 324). But apparently simpler (such as unicellular) 
forms of life are just as efficient as the higher forms, if we mean capacity to survive. 
Perhaps it is the very primitiveness of the colony that constitutes its strength. Cf. 
J. B. Farmer, op. cit., pp. 55-56. 
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I do not know as much as I wish I did regarding the characteristics 
of the foraminiferous Rhizopod, but I find that it is classified among 
the protozoa, which I presume is sufficient to establish its inferiority 
in the scale of animal life to the proverbial ant. 

We have here, I believe, a clue of first-rate importance for the 
clarification of our question. It should rid our minds wholly of the 
assumption, which is both natural and habitual, that a more 
inclusive whole must be a whole of a higher order. We have now 
seen that just the opposite may be the case. If a colony of ants 
may compose a big but rather rickety Rhizopod, so an organiza- 
tion of men may conceivably compose nothing better than an 
overgrown Hydrurus. In fact there is no logical reason why even 
“the Absolute,’’ much overrated in certain philosophical circles, 
should not be something even more primitive than the Hydrurus. 

We should now be equipped to face the question of the similarity 
between a social whole and one of its human members. Having 
distinguished the four logical alternatives among which the truth 
lies, the rest should be appealed to the evidence of fact. Is a 
social whole a mind, or a person, or a will, in the sense in which 
these terms are understood when applied to men? We shall do 
well to consider each of the alternatives in turn, though the consid- 
eration must be brief. 

a) Is the social whole of a different type from that exemplified 
by men? It is clear that it may be so conceived. During the 
Middle Ages it was customary to conceive of the aggregate of men 
as composing a unity, an order, a harmony, or corporation, which 
was a partial whole within the greater whole of the world itself. 
This was called the universal community, or realm, or church, 
or the ‘‘Commonwealth of the Human Race.’* This common- 
wealth was composed of men, but its unity was conceived in formal 
terms and not in the distinctive terms that give unity to a man. 
It is true that each constituent man was also conceived as a unity, 
order, or harmony; but the point is that it was not this that made 
him a man. The objection which some modern writers urge 
against the medieval conceptions of society is just this, that they 


* Gierke’s Political Theories of the Middle Age, Maitland’s translation, 1913, pp. 
9, 10. 
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did not apply to social wholes those properties, such as mind, 
personality, and will, that distinguished the individual man. 

The importance of this consideration for our purposes lies in the 
fact that it is quite possible to attribute wholeness to society 
without attributing to it the kind of wholeness that characterizes 
its members. The conception of social mind has derived force 
quite illegitimately from the supposition that in order to regard a 
social group as a whole of minds, being composed of minds, and 
having unity, order, and harmony, it is necessary to regard it as a 
whole mind. A society may be composed of minds, as it doubtless 
is, and a society may have unity, as it doubtless does, but these 
facts would not of themselves create the slightest presumption that 
the unity of a society is the same as the unity of a mind. 

b) Is the social whole of the same type as man, but bigger? 
Is a society a gigantic man? In general terms the answer seems 
to be clear. This view can be maintained just so far, and only so 
far as man is conceived of in terms of extensive magnitude. There 
are two conceptions of the essential man which would prohibit this 
view altogether: the traditional view of soul-substance traceable to 
St. Augustine; and the modern view of consciousness as the field 
of introspection. According to the soul-substance theory, the 
mind is a simple and indivisible activity, so that a compound soul 
would be self-contradictory; according to the introspective theory, 
the mind is private, so that a shared or common mind would be 
self-contradictory. On the other hand the view is entirely tenable 
in so far as a man is thought of primarily in terms of extensive 
magnitude. If a man is the Number 1, as when he is counted; 
if he is six feet of stature, or 150 pounds of protoplasm, or three 
score years and ten, or five cubic feet of flesh and bone, or has 
one hundred dollars worth of property; then the society to which 
he belongs can readily be viewed as a bigger number, or stature, or 
weight, or age, or volume, or wealth. Or if a man be thought of as 
the aggregate or stream of his states of mind, then a society can 
readily be viewed as a greater aggregate or ocean of states. There 
are, however, defects in these conceptions of man that would 
undoubtedly deter us from regarding a society so conceived as 
possessing the full complement of human prerogatives. 
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But what if we conceive man biologically, as the animal man ? 
Can we then view society as a bigger variety of the same species? 
This, as is well known, has often been tried. John of Salisbury, 
in the twelfth century, and Nicholas of Cusa, in the fifteenth, made 
especially notable attempts to correlate the parts of the “body 
natural’’ and the “body politic.” According to the former writer, 
“the prince is the head, the senate the heart, the court the sides, 
officers and judges are the eyes, ears and tongue, the executive 
officials are the unarmed and the army is the armed hand, the 
financial department is belly and intestines, landfolk, handicrafts- 
men and the like are the feet." When these feet are in distress, as 
is so often the case, the state has gout. The ecclesiastics, using 
the same method, argued against the claims of the state that if the 
emperor as well as the pope were a head, the organism of mankind 
would be a “‘two-headed monster, an animal biceps.’”* But such 
efforts to conceive society in the image of man were not in the end 
successful. The state, owing to the number of its feet, turned out 
to be a centipede; and the growing strength of the imperial party 
forced the conviction that mankind did in fact have two heads. 
Thus the outcome of an effort to enhance the dignity of men was 
to conceive them as members or organs of a bicephalous centipede. 

In more recent times this mode of thought has been revived by 
Spencer and others,3 with greater plausibility, but with no greater 
eventual success. Government is the nervous system and trans- 
portation the circulatory system, until one comes to close quarters 
with them and notes how different they are. Indeed, if you 
examine Hobbes’s picture of the Leviathan with an attentive eye 
you will note that while there is a close resemblance between the 
figure of the big man and the figures of the little men that compose 
it, there is this important difference—that the big man has no skin. 
Now, while in a picture that may fail at first even to catch the eye, 
biologically it is a matter of some importance. 

The fact is, as will scarcely need to be argued, that whatever of 
truth there is in this view is analogical or figurative. This means 


* As summarized by Maitland, in Gierke, op. cit., pp. 131-32. 


? Gierke, op. cit., p. 22. 
3 Cf. F. W. Coker’s Organismic Theories of State, chap. iv. 
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that a society, like man, has some of the formal characteristics of 
organicity, such as control and conduction; and that it is convenient 
to represent them by that embodiment of them, namely man, 
which is most familiar and striking. 

Society, then, is not a gigantic man made of little men, but 
is a whole of a type similar to that exemplified in men. Society 
is a whole, men are wholes; society is an organization, men are 
organizations; according to certain definitions, society is an 
organism, men are certainly organisms. Is society a whole, or 
organization, or organism of a higher or of a lower variety than 
men? These are our third and fourth alternatives, which we 
shall consider together. 

cd) Is the social whole a higher variety of the same type as its 
members? Is it, in other words, more than man, a superman? 
Or is it a more primitive whole, resembling the plant or the infra- 
human animals ? 

In making this comparison we must be careful to note both 
what we are comparing and also our standard of comparison. We 
are not comparing the component man with the group in the sense 
of all that the group contains. For obviously in that case the 
group would be all that any single man can be and incomparably 
more beside. We are comparing the component man with the 
group as a whole, that is, in respect of its collective novelties, or 
those characteristics possessed only by the group as such. 

As regards standards of comparison, in order to avoid arguing 
this fundamental question I shall use the terms “higher” and 
“‘lower”’ in two specified and limited senses. Adopting the common 
biological scale I shall assume “‘higher’’ means more unified and 
more versatile; and I shall regard certain activities such as will, 
reason, and the creative imagination as higher than certain others 
such as metabolism, nutrition, appetite, sense, or habit. 

First, as regards unification, what do we find? Many social 
groups only borrow their members or share them with other groups. 
In the history of human society this tends to be the case to an 
increasing degree. As has already been noted, the number of 
social groups to which any given human individual belongs tends to 
diversify and multiply; with the result that a man is not wholly 
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assimililated by any one of them, but possesses an independence 
proportional to the other groups in which he might continue to 
function were he to be excluded from the first.‘ It is doubtless true 
that one among these groups, namely the political, is designed to 
exercise supreme control in case there is a rivalry of allegiance, but 
the fact remains that the citizen is only partially political. He 
conducts the greater part of his life in other spheres and under 
other forms of control.2, On the other hand there are some cases 
of social organization, such as the highly mechanized industry 
which absorbs and adapts all of the waking hours and vital ener- 
gies of the workers, in which the component man is like the cell of 
the natural body; and in these cases owing to the greater diversity 
of function manifested by the industry as a whole as compared with 
the worker, the social group would doubtless rightly be regarded 
as superior to the man. But if a cell were to belong to several 
natural bodies, passing freely from one to another, and thus having 
a career of its own independent of that of any one of these bodies, 
it would be analogous to the case of the more developed member 
of modern society, who may be an American, a Republican, a 
Hoosier, a Mason, a farmer, a father, and many other things 
beside. A body composed of such cells would have lost that vital 
unity, that firm hold of the whole on the part, which distinguishes 
all developed organisms from those mere agglomerations of cells 
which mark the lowest forms of plant life. 

It may be objected that while the parts of a man are more 
intimately united than the parts of a society, this is far more than 
offset by the greater diversity of the latter. But this objection 
has force only in so far as what is included in the social group is 
substituted for the functions and properties of the group as a whole. 


* Economic interdependence is not diminished; it is doubtless increased. But in 
highly developed communities the economic group is only one of many to which a man 
belongs. 

? In other words while admitting social pluralism, I should not concede what I 
understand to be the contention of Laski and others that the conception of the state 
implies no priority of authority. Cf. H. J. Laski; Studies in the Problems of Sover- 
eignty, 1917; Authority in the Modern State, 1919. 

3 Cf., e.g., Chlamydomonas Brannii, J. B. Farmer, Plant Life (Home University 
Library), p. 32. 
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One may readily be confused by the spell of such expressions as 
“the national life’’ or “humanity.” How infinitely richer, it may 
be objected, is the national life than that of any of its members ? 
But one who voices such an objection betrays the fact that he is 
thinking of the American nation, for example, in terms of every- 
thing that is American instead of just those things which are 
national. Only a very small fraction of the things which Americans 
do can be said to be done by the nation as such. The nation does, 
perhaps, own the national forests, or claim cablerights on the 
island of Yap, or return to a state of normalcy; in any case, the 
nation does not seek office, or beat its wife or study Einstein, though 
these are all things that are done by members of the American 
nation. I do not for a moment question the superiority of one 
hundred million men to one; indeed, as I shall presently repeat, 
the very point of my argument is that in so far as society is exalted 
and admirable it is as a plurality rather than asa unity. I am not 
doubting the superiority of many forces to one. I am, however, 
questioning the superiority of the joint physiognomy composed by 
all to the face of the single concrete and natural man. 

There is a further point that is implied in an example used a few 
moments ago, and deserving of special emphasis. Im so far as 
social organizations like the mechanized industry approach the 
single human organism in the solidarity of their unity, they debase 
their members; precisely as unicellular plants surrender many of 
their functions when they are incorporated into multicellular plants. 
A well-known example of this is found in what is called the “regi- 
mentation” of a well-disciplined army. In case the sum of all 
the activities, economic, social, intellectiual, or artistic, of a number 
of human beings were thus organized, the whole of each of these 
originally and potentially human beings would be reduced to being 
a fraction of some human function. The result would be to make 
one man grow where several thousand or million grew before. And 
the chances are that this sole survivor would be considerably less 
of a man, save only in stature, than those whom he absorbed. 

For when we come to apply our second standard of comparison, 
it seems to be clear that the things which a social group as such can 
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do are rather less worth doing than the things which a man at his 
best cando. Just as what an ant-hill does is cruder and more plant- 
like than what an ant does, so what a group does is more animal- 
like than what a man does. I do not suppose that anyone would 
claim that even a society of artists can paint a picture, or that even 
a national research council can make a scientific discovery. It 
is fairly clear that you cannot divide a syllogism between three 
men having the first think the major premise, the second the minor 
premises, and the third the conclusion. The links that unite men 
into groups, many and strong though they be, do not seem to be 
refined enough to guide a train of reasoning. It is equally incorrect, 
in my judgment, to speak of a social group as self-conscious, be- 
cause the peculiar relations of selective experience and memory, 
and the correlations, of implicit speech and hearing that constitute 
“talking to one’s self,” are internal to the life-history and mechanism 
of a single organism. Indeed I should be inclined to say, for rea- 
sons that I cannot here make wholly clear, that a social group can- 
not act purposively. Those threads of connection which unite the 
past with the present and invest experience with meaning or which 
unify a general tendency with the acts which are selected as its 
means, seem to me to be threads of connection that lie wholly 
within an organism integrated by a single nervous system.” 

Social groups, on the other hand, do grow, migrate, and fight; 
and they have customs. They may be loved or hated; and they 
may be the subjects of legal rights and duties. 

We are thus led to the following conclusion: While social groups 
may fairly be regarded as wholes having individuality and system- 
atic unity, and while as such they doubtless duplicate many of 


*W. McDougall, in his Group Mind, 1920, pp. 215-17, appears to regard group 
self-consciousness as occurring when “the idea of the people or nation as a whole is 
present to the consciousness of individuals.” But unless one commits the fallacy of 
composition and attributes to the whole what is true only of the members, there is 
no self-consciousness here. The individual is not conscious of Aimself, nor the group 
of itself, but the individual (one self) is conscious of the group (another object). 

* Cf. the writer’s discussions of purpose in “Docility and Purposiveness,” Psy- 
chology Review, January, 1918; and “A Behavioristic View of Purpose,” Journal of 
Philosophy, February 17, 1921. 
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the organic properties of their human members, they are wholes of a 
type inferior to the best that is typical of their human members." 
Are we, then, to say that a society is a mind, or a person, or a 
self? That will depend on how we construe these terms. If we 
use them to refer to the lower functions of man, to his body as a 
quantity of matter, to his consciousness as quantity of states, or to 
his habits, or the force which he exerts, then yes. If we use them to 
refer to certain abstract properties such as organization, co-ordina- 
tion, division of labor, or unified control; then again yes. But if 
we use these terms to signify the higher unities and prerogatives 
of man, then they are inapplicable to a social group. And it is 
certainly in this latter sense that they have commonly been em- 
ployed. For it has been inferred from their application to society 
that the social whole is therefore an end to which man may properly 
subordinate himself, or a divinity that he may properly worship. 


There are two further topics that require brief mention if this 
paper is to escape serious misunderstanding. The first of these is 
“‘personification.”’ ‘To personify is intentionally to apply personal 
epithets or forms of personal representation to an object that is 
known not to be a person for the purpose of developing a sentiment 
toward the object, or for the purpose of bringing it within the 
scope of certain rules of action. To describe the church as the 
“Bride of Christ,” or one’s college as one’s “‘alma mater,” or to 
represent America as a goddess of liberty, is legitimate personifica- 
tion in so far as it has the effect of securing devotion to an object 
worthy of it. Or a corporation may be called a fictitious person 
for the purpose of indicating its legal status and liability as in 
certain respects identical with those of real or natural persons. The 
dangers of personification are twofold: It may secure devotion to 
an object that is unworthy of it; and it may lead to freating 
altogether as personal an object that can only be felt as personal, 
or treated partially as personal. Religious or political allegiance 
may by this means be prolonged when it should have been forfeited ; 


t We seem to be led to the conclusion that a man (or it is perhaps true of any 
animal organism) is higher in type than both its included members and its including 


whole. 
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or the venerated object may be invested by superstitious belief 
with properties which it does not actually possess, so that the will 
is misled and effort misdirected. These are the two forms of idolatry 
bred by personification where this is not guarded. Both forms 
have abounded in the attitudes of men toward social wholes. 

Let me add also a word about the social relations of the indi- 
vidual man. It is thus that we should conceive the bulk of the facts 
collected and studied by social psychologists. Here we conceive 
society not as whole sui generis but as a plurality of men interacting 
with one another, and modified by one another. It is the study of 
man in the relations which he sustains with others of the same 
species.' ‘Those who make much of the conception of a social mind 
emphasize the fact that a man’s behavior in a group or in a crowd 
differs altogether from the same man’s behavior when alone, or at 
home. Of course it does. A man’s behavior on dry land differs 
from his behavior in water; he acts differently indoors and out, in 
summer and in winter. A man’s behavior is always a function of 
his environment; that is one of the things we mean by behavior. 
Most of what is interesting about the individual consists of what he 
will do under such and such circumstances. But a man’s physical 
instincts, his reactions to his physical environment, and the modifi- 
cations he acquires from them, are commonly regarded as his own; 
and similarly, it would seem clear that a man’s human instincts, 
his reactions to another man and what he learns from him, should 
be regarded as his—or the other man’s. There is no more reason 
in the one case than in the other why we should attribute the prop- 
erties arising from the interaction of a man and his environment 
to a third being invoked for the purpose; unless the new properties 
which thus arise contradict those of the man. If a man and a 
woman marry, the interrelation generates qualities in each; and 
these qualities should be predicated of each, as the marital qualities 
of the man or the woman. There are certain characteristics, such, 
for example, as being an even number, or walking down the street 
arm in arm, that can only be attributed to the couple, and cannot 


* For an excellent statement of this view of social psychology, cf. F. H. Allport, 
“Behavior and Experiment in Social Psychology,” Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
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be attributed either to the man or the woman without contradicting 
his or her numerical or anatomical properties. But I venture to 
say that most of the interesting and significant facts of married 
life are of the first rather than of the second variety; and that 
it is more fruitful to study the history of the man and the woman 
each in the environment of the other, than to study the history of 
the couple. 

It is possible of course to use the expression “social mind” to 
describe those properties of the individual human mind which are 
relative to others of the species, as one may speak of a man’s spring 
mind or autumn mind, his before-breakfast mind or his after- 
dinner mind, his domestic mind, and his company mind. It is 
one of the unfortunate accidents of language that this is possible. 
For this is something wholly different from that social mind which 
is regarded as a new being of a higher order and which has consti- 
tuted the main theme of the present paper. 


t Cf. above. 
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ABSTRACT 


Sutherland carried to completion the impulse given by Adam Smith to the study 
of sympathy as the basic socializing force. McDougall may almost be said to have 
created social psychology, in the correct technical sense of the term, and made an 
extremely important contribution in emphasizing the significance of instincts in the 
social process. His later work, The Group Mind, proves to be but an elaborate sec- 
ondary rationalization of his ardent patriotic complex created by the stress of the 
world-war. 


Ill. ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND (1852-1902) AND THE ROLE OF 
SYMPATHY IN POLITICAL PROCESSES 

One of the most extensive of English contributions to psycho- 
logical sociology was embodied in Alexander Sutherland’s Origin 
and Growth of the Moral Instinct." Sutherland’s primary thesis 
is that social evolution is essentially conditioned by the growth 
of sympathy. Both in his definition of sympathy and in his view 
of its function in socialization, he reminds one strongly of Adam 
Smith, to whose suggestions he acknowledges his indebtedness. 
Sutherland holds that sympathy is the main socializing force; 
that it originated in the parental instinct, particularly of the mother; 
that the increased sociability arising out of sympathy allowed the 
survival of the intelligent species which would have perished but 
for group cohesion; that it has been a determining factor in shaping 
the whole course of social evolution in its various aspects; and that 
it is still one of the most potent factors among the psychic forces 
in the social process. He states his purpose in the following 
paragraph of the introductory chapter: 

Throughout its earlier chapters my book will follow the growth of sym- 
pathy; it will show how, in due course, parental care must have made its 


*Two Vols. (London, 1898). Reviewed by Henry Sturt, International Journal 
of Ethics, 1898-99, pp. 89-92. While Sutherland was nominally an Englishman, he 
was a native of Australia and lived there the greater part of his life. His work may 
thus be regarded as the contribution of that continent to sociology. 
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beneficent appearance as an agency essential to the emergence, the survival 
and subsequent ascendency of the more intelligent types, amid a world of 
ceaseless competition. Having shown how sympathy thus entered on its 
first humble existence, I hope in succeeding chapters to indicate how it has 
deepened and expanded, and how there has arisen from it the moral instinct 
with all its accompanying accessories, the sense of duty, the feeling of self- 
respect, the enthusiasm of both the tender and the manly ideal of ethic beauty. 

This important force in socialization he defines as follows: 
“We may apply the term sympathy to that general tendency 
which makes men grieve at the pains and rejoice at the pleasures 
of their fellows. Sympathy may thus be regarded as the capacity 
of contagiousness in emotion.’” ‘This definition does not differ 
vitally from those offered by Spinoza, Hume, and Smith; that 
which distinguishes Sutherland’s treatment is its extensiveness 
and its command of modern psychological, ethnographic, historical, 
and sociological data. 

Sympathy arises in the love of the mother for her child, and this 
parental sympathy grows into conjugal sympathy. Conjugal 
sympathy expands into social sympathy,‘ and social sympathy 
by preserving the groups and giving them greater cohesion and 
adaptability for team work grows and expands in a cumulative 
fashion from the advantages which it thus confers.’ The growth 
in the size of social groups which can act with concerted volition is 
proportional to the growth of sympathy, without which large-scale 
combinations of men are impossible.£ Mr. Sutherland illustrates 
this point by a table based on a large amount of data to show that 
the size of groups which will act in concert varies with the grade of 
culture, or, in other words, as he views cultural progress, with the 
growth of sympathy. He accepts Morgan’s scheme for the classi- 
fication of culture and finds the average size of each group in the 
different stages to be as follows:’ 

Lower savages 40 in each group 

Middle savages 150 in each group 


* Sutherland, op. cit., I, 2. Cf. Vol. I, pp. 1-19 for a thorough summary of 
his doctrine. 

2 Tbid., Il, 302. 3 Ibid., I, 158-59. 4 Ibid., pp. 291-94. 

5 Ibid., pp. 354-59; cf. also p. 7. ® Ibid., p. 366. 

7 Ibid., p. 366. Sutherland’s conclusions on this point are not sustained by 
modern anthropological! research. 
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Higher savages......... 360 in each group 

Lower barbarians. ...... 6,500 in each group 

Middle barbarians... ... 228,000 in each group 

Higher barbarians....... 442,000 in each group 

Lower civilized. ........ 4,200,000 in each group 

Middle civilized......... 5,500,000 in each group 

Higher civilized......... 24,000,000 in each group 

Lower cultured......... 30,000,000 in each group (i.e., Europeans and 


their colonies) 


Nowhere in his voluminous work does Mr. Sutherland deal 
specifically with the problem of the origin and foundations of 
political authority, but a number of references to the subject in 
the course of the general argument of his book make his position 
sufficiently clear. The basic force in political as well as social 
processes is social sympathy. While the gregarious impulse may 
serve to bring individuals together in physical contiguity it does 
not serve to create a society. ‘‘Mere gregariousness is of small 
value, but social sympathy, which is of an utterly different char- 
acter, is of the utmost importance in preserving a species.’”* It 
is social sympathy which makes group life possible by furnishing 
the psychological prerequisites for co-operative activity, the dis- 
ciplinary influences of the moral instinct, the content of morality 
and the sense of duty, and the institutional sanctions of morality, 
duty, and obedience. The moral instinct, which limits the opera- 
tion of the selfish impulses and leads to the triumph of socialized 
tendencies, is a direct product of developed social sympathy. 


The triumph of the moral instinct appears whenever the selfish emotion 
gives way before the sympathetic, that is, whenever the emotion that makes 
for self-preservation gives way before other emotions which are subservient 
to the good of the race. 

The moral instinct, therefore, is, in social animals, the result of that selective 
process among the emotions which tends to encourage those that are mutually 
helpful, and to weaken those which are mutually harmful. 

The moral instinct is, therefore, that which in social life opposes and 
checks the operation of the self-preserving instinct of individuals in so far 
as these are likely to injure the community.? 


[bid., p. 10. 
Ibid., II, 6 ff., 303-5. 
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Not only is morality created by the operation of social sym- 
pathy, but also the sense of duty and the psychological foundations 
of obedience: 


It is abundantly clear that having traced the rise of sympathy from the 
humblest origin we have thereby explained also the sense of duty which 
always, when men dwell together, arises out of the play of sympathy.* 

The morality of sympathy alone is a somewhat inconstant regulator, 
changing much with varying emotions; it lacks the fixity, the capacity 
of being predicted that marks the more developed moral feeling of a later 
stage. But when the sympathy of the race has found expression in maxims 
or in laws, when all the weight of public opinion, with its punishment of 
reprobation, its reward of applause, has been invoked to enforce that conduct 
which is accordant with average sympathy, there springs up a sense of duty, 
a feeling that the individual is to look not only inwardly for what his own 
sympathy dictates, but outwardly also to what the average sympathy of his 
race would demand.? 


While the content of duty is determined by the average sym- 
pathy of the race at a given time and place, “the sanctions which 
give to any duty its impressiveness” arise from public opinion, 
imitation, authority, and habit. Yet this does not mean that 
these sanctions develop independent of the operation of social 
sympathy. Public opinion and imitation are direct and immediate 
products of sympathy, and submission to authority, if it is not 
based upon calculating selfishness and expediency, rests upon 
the psychic forces radiating from the sympatheticimpulses. Habit, 
on the other hand, cannot be regarded as a significant force in 
the genesis of duty or obedience; it ‘merely renders automatic 
that which has been already originated.’ 

In spite of his efforts, however, Sutherland has not been 
quite able to free himself from a taint of intellectualism in 
his psychology of obedience, as is evident from the following 
passage :5 

The citizen generally obeys the law from no fear of punishment. The 
truly moral man obeys the law from a general belief in its beneficence. 


t Op. cit., II, p. 44. 
2 Tbid., I, 11-12. 4 Ibid., I, 12; I, 30 ff., 44. 
3 Ibid., p. 12; II, 32. 5 Ibid, II, 42. 
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The thought of going to gaol never crosses his mind, but the excellence 
of the law commands his respect too deeply to suffer him to wantonly dis- 
regard it. 

Referring to the origin and development of government and 
law Mr. Sutherland emphasizes the importance of sympathy in 
this process. He shows how the first definite political chiefs or 
rulers were limited in the sphere of action by the customary laws 
of the social group, which had their origin in the sympathetic 
reactions of the group. No garly ruler was able to make widespread 
and radical changes in the customary codes of his country.‘ In 
regard to the interrelation of law and morality he shows how it 
has been morality that has produced laws rather than laws that 
produced morality, as is the common view. 

Morality is, therefore, no offspring of the law; it is a thing which has 
grown, is growing, and will for ages grow as a natural consequence of the 
needs of social life; it is the fundamental condition which underlies the develop- 
ment of a slowly maturing type of high intelligence in individuals; of the 
solidly harmonious type of peaceful friendliness in society. These are the 
successful types; they survive, and their inferior competitors go out. Law 
is nothing more than a mere artificial contrivance for helping to methodize 
and regulate a process which would go on without it, though materially assisted 
by it.? 

While this brief summary of Mr. Sutherland’s main theses will 
give a fair idea of the bearing of his doctrines upon political theory, 
it will convey but a very imperfect impression of the lengthy and 
carefully prepared work which traces the origin and development 
of sympathy from the lower orders of the organic world to the most 
highly civilized of men. Its chief purpose is, of course, to combat 
the pseudo-Darwinian doctrine that social evolution is almost 
exclusively conditioned by an unmitigated struggle for existence. 
It naturally stands at the opposite pole from the doctrines of the 
ultra-Darwinian sociologists of whom Gumplowicz is the most 
conspicuous example.’ 

* Ibid., 169-73. 

? Ibid., pp. 209-10. For Mr. Sutherland’s theory of the stages in the development 
of law see chap. xx, especially pp. 160-61. 


3 For a brief analysis of this type of doctrine see the article on “The Struggle 
of Races and Social Groups,” in Journal of Race Development, April, 1919. 
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IV. WILLIAM MCDOUGALL (1871- ) AND THE EMPHASIS UPON 
THE SOCIOLOGICAL IMPORTANCE OF INSTINCTS 
AND GROUP SPIRIT 


Probably the best known of English contributions to the 
psychological foundations of sociology is the work of the Oxford 
Professor, William McDougall, An Introduction to Social Psychology.* 
McDougall is one of the leaders of modern psychology and an 
adherent, though a moderate one, of the so-called “‘ Behavioristic”’ 
school of psychology. As a work on social psychology the book 
both gains and suffers by the previous specialization of the author 
in psychology and his limited acquaintance with systematic 
sociology. The psychological aspects of the work are particularly 
full and complete, but the sociological applications of psychology 
are rather scanty. Mr. Barker’s criticism is very concise and 
pertinent. ‘‘The difficulty is, when it comes to the point, that 
Mr. McDougall, while giving a full account of the genesis of 
instincts that act im society, hardly shows how they issue into 
society. He seems to do a great deal of packing in preparation 
for a journey on which he never starts.’ It is for this reason that 


McDougall’s treatise is admirably supplemented by Professor 
E. A. Ross’ Social Psychology in which there is scarcely any “pack- 
ing’’ for the journey but a maximum amount of traveling. 
McDougall’s Social Psychology is noteworthy in the history of 
sociological theory as the first systematic treatment of the socio- 
logical importance of instinct. In the words of Professor Ellwood: 


In general, however, in sociological literature, there was little adequate 
explicit recognition of the large part which instincts play in our social life 
down to the publication of McDougall’s Social Psychology in 1908. While 
many scattered articles and passages had emphasized the importance of 
instinct in particular phases of the social life, McDougall’s work first system- 
atically attempted to show the bearing of instinct upon the social life as a 
whole and upon the social sciences. 


*Tenth ed., Boston, 1916. Reviewed by James H. Leuba (American Journal 
of Psychology (1909), pp. 285-89. Professor McDougall was called to Harvard 
University in 1920. 

? Barker, Political Thought in England from Spencer to the Present Day, p. 157. 

3 Ellwood, Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects, pp. 202-3. 
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Instinct, of which McDougall makes so much, he defines as 
follows: “‘We may, then, define an instinct as an inherited or 
innate psycho-physical disposition which determines its possessor 
to perceive, and to pay attention to, objects of a certain class, to 
experience an emotional excitement of a particular quality upon 
perceiving such an object, and to act in regard to it in a particu- 
lar manner, or, at least, to experience an impulse to such action.’’ 

McDougall finds that there are some eleven complex instincts, 
to the operation of which may be referred most human and social 
actions. The first seven have corresponding primary emotions. 
The following is the list of his postulated instincts with their 
corresponding emotion: flight and the emotion of fear; repulsion 
and the emotion of disgust; curiosity and the emotion of wonder; 
pugnacity and the emotion of anger; self-abasement and the 
emotion of subjection; self-assertion and the emotion of elation; 
the parental instinct and the tender emotion; the reproductive or 
sex instinct; the gregarious instinct; the instinct of acquisition; 
and finally the constructive instinct.2, This procedure of resting a 
psychological theory of society too exclusively upon the element 
of instinctive behavior has been rather vigorously criticized by 
Professor Tenney,’ but it seems that whatever the shortcomings 
of McDougall’s scheme, it is of the utmost importance to recognize 
the importance of instinctive behavior in society,4 and McDougall 
errs, if at all, in ascribing excessive influence and definiteness to a 
field of behavior which was largely ignored before his analysis 
appeared. 

McDougall’s theories throw much light upon the problem of 
the psychological foundations of political authority and obedience. 
The gregarious instinct must be regarded as an important con- 
ditioning influence rather than the direct causal factor in the 
development of political and social institutions. It merely brings 
individuals together in contiguity and makes possible their sub- 


* An Introduction to Social Psychology, p. 29. 

Tbid., chap. iii. 

3 “*Some Recent Advances in Sociology,” Political Science Quarterly (September, 
1910), pp. 514-T5. 

4 Cf. Ellwood, op. cit., chap. ix. 
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sequent molding into a society through the operation of socializ- 
ing influences: 

We may briefly sum up the social operation of the gregarious instinct 
by saying that, in early times when population was scanty, it must have 
played an important part in social evolution by keeping men together and 
thereby occasioning the need for social laws and institutions; as well as by 
providing the conditions of aggregation in which alone the higher evolution 
of the social attributes are possible; but that in highly civilized societies its 
functions are less important, because the density of population ensures a 
sufficient aggregation of the people; and that, facilities for aggregation being 
so greatly increased among modern nations, its direct operation is apt to produce 
anomalous and even injurious social results." 


McDougall distinguishes four levels of conduct which are 
passed through by all advanced peoples in the course of their 
social and political evolution and by every individual between 
birth and the attainment of adult status: 


We may roughly distinguish four levels of conduct, successive stages, 
each of which must be traversed by every individual before he can attain 
the next higher stage. These are (1) the stage of instinctive behavior modified 
only by the influence of the pains and pleasures that are incidentally experienced 
in the course of instinctive activities; (2) the stage in which the operation 
of the instinctive impulses is modified by the influence of rewards and punish- 
ments administered more or less systematically by the social environment; 
(3) the stage in which conduct is controlled in the main by the anticipation 
of social praise and blame; (4) the highest stage, in which conduct is regulated 
by an ideal of conduct that enables a man to act in the way that seems to 
him right regardless of the praise or blame of his immediate social 
environment.? 


Instinctive behavior characterizes the animal kingdom. Social 
control through the presence of direct and imminent rewards 
and punishments is typical of primitive societies. The domina- 
tion by public opinion prevails among the majority in modern 
society. Critically thought out and rationally determined conduct 
is found only among the small class of courageous, independent, 
and scientifically minded individuals. Therefore, the chief prob- 
lem connected with social control and political obedience in modern 
society is to explain the ascendancy of public opinion: 

Why is our conduct so profoundly influenced by public opinion? How 
do we come to care so much for the praise and blame, the approval and dis- 


* McDougall, op. cit., p. 301. 2 Ibid., p. 181. 
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approval, of our fellow-men? This is the principal problem that we have 
to solve if we would understand how men are led to control their impulses 
in a way that renders possible the life of complexly organised societies. For 
the praise and blame of our fellows, especially as expressed by the voice of 
public opinion, are the principal and most effective sanctions of moral conduct 
for the great mass of men; without them few of us would rise above the level 
of mere law-abidingness, the mere avoidance of acts on which legal punish- 
ment surely follows; and the strong regard for social approval and dis- 
approval constitutes an essential stage of the progress to the higher plane of 
morality, the plane of obligation to an ideal of conduct.* 


This domination of public opinion can only be satisfactorily 
interpreted in the light of the development and operation of the 
“self-regarding sentiment.”? The self-regarding sentiment must 
be looked upon as expressing itself through both positive and 
negative self-feeling. While the former is the basis of the desire 
for ascendancy the latter is much more important in explaining 
the foundations of obedience. The negative self-regarding senti- 
ment is aroused whenever we are in the presence of anyone whom 
we believe to be possessed of superior power or prestige. This 
naturally produces an impulse to submission and obedience.* This 
is reinforced by the fear of punishment which is inculcated 
in the childhood of both the race and the individual. ‘This 
colors our emotional attitude towards authority in whatever 
form we meet it.”* Finally, there must be noted the potency of 
“active sympathy” which leads men to desire to put their feelings 
and emotions in harmony with those of their fellow-citizens.5 
These factors serve to explain the development of the self-regarding 
sentiment and the power of public opinion: 

The two principles we have now considered—on the one hand the 
influence of authority or power, exercised primarily in bringing rewards and 
punishments, on the other hand the impulse of active sympathy towards 
harmony of feeling and emotion with our fellows—these two principles may 
sufficiently account, I think, for the moralization of the self-regarding senti- 
ment, for that regard for the praise and blame of our fellow-men and for 
moral approval and disapproval in general, which is so strong in most of us 
and which plays so large a part in shaping our sentiments, our character, and 
our conduct.§ 

* Ibid., pp. 188-89. 4 Ibid., p. 200. 

? Ibid., pp. 188-89, rot. 5 Ibid., pp. 200-201. 

3 Ibid., pp. 193, 197-08. 6 Tbid., pp. 201-2. 
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It cannot be denied that there is in McDougall’s treatment 
of the genesis of obedience and submission to public opinion some- 
thing of the view of Durkheim as to the all-importance of social 
ascendancy and the essentially passive nature of the individual. 
This point of view Professor Woodworth has recently criticized 
as disregarding the more agreeable, pleasurable, voluntary, and 
dynamic phases ot associated life: 

One thing that strikes you in reading McDougall’s book is the little 
reference made to comradeship and other relationships between equals, as 
compared with his constant use of the instinct of domination and submission. 

Society appears in his pages as an authority, impressing the individual 
with its vastness, and awakening in him a submissive attitude. It does not 
appear as anything interesting and attractive to the individual, except indeed, 
in so far as the mere multitude attracts by virtue of the gregarious instinct. 

Society, we should not forget, is essentially activity or behavior; it 
is an activity rather than a condition. And the social motive is the tendency 
to engage in group activity, which is interesting and satisfying to beings of 
asocialnature..... 

The main criticism to be passed upon McDougall is that he fails to recog- 
nize a definitely social motive. He recognizes several motives that contribute 
to social life by making the individual interested in other individuals, but he 
recognizes none that would make group activity interesting. Society appears 
in his pages as an authority controlling the individual, but not as an activity 


attractive to the individual. 


While the majority of men never pass beyond that type of 
conduct which is determined and regulated by the praise and blame 
of the public, the intellectually élite are able to escape from this 
type of domination when, through education and experience, they 
learn of the variety of the codes of customary conduct and reflect 
upon these aspects of variation and relativity in what the public 
regards as ideal conduct. This weakens their respect for public 
opinion and makes possible a rationally determined type of 
behavior.’ 

While the whole of McDougall’s work is of very great impor- 
tance as throwing light upon the psychological foundation of the 
various forms of human behavior which are involved in the organi- 
zation of political activity, it will be possible to consider in this 

*R. S. Woodworth, Dynamic Psychology, pp. 193-200. Cf. also pp. 62 ff. and 
Political Science Quarterly, June, 1920, pp. 236 ff. 

2 McDougall, of. cit., pp. 209 ff. 
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place but two other points of particular relevance—the short- 
comings of public opinion as a guide for conduct, when viewed in 
the light of social psychology, and the influence of the instinct of 
pugnacity in social evolution. 

McDougall finds public opinion to be defective as a guide for 
conduct for several reasons. In the first place, it regulates conduct 
through our regard for the approval or disapproval of our acts by 
our fellow-men.* As a result, the motives of conduct are egoistic; 
public opinion cannot be an effective regulator of conduct outside 
of the circle of those who form the particular public opinion in 
question; and it provides a very narrow and one-sided basis for 
opinion and the conduct which is determined by it, since it is 
limited by the mores of the particular group.? ‘‘The sanction of 
public opinion, then, provides no guaranty against gross defects 
and absurdities of conduct; and—what is of more importance— 
it contains within itself no principle of progress, but tends rather 
to produce rigid customs whose only changes are apt to be degen- 
erative distortions of elements once valuable. ’’ 

McDougall’s analysis of the social influence of the instinct of 
pugnacity is primarily a restatement of Bagehot’s doctrine of the 
importance of the conflict of groups with different codes of customs, 
together with a more complete analysis of how the conflict between 
groups may favor the extension of co-operation and sociability 
within the separate groups. He sums up his observations upon 
this point in the following paragraph: 


When in any region social organization had progressed so far that mortal 
combat of individuals was replaced by the mortal combat of tribes, villages, 
or groups of any kind, success in combat and survival and propagation must 
have been favored by, and have depended upon, not only the vigor and ferocity 
of individual fighters, but also, and, to an even greater degree, upon the capacity 
of individuals for united action, upon good comradeship, upon personal trust- 
worthiness, and upon the capacity of individuals to subordinate their impulsive 
tendencies and egotistic promptings to the ends of the group and to the com- 
mands of the accepted leader. Hence, wherever such mortal conflict of groups 
prevailed for many generations, it must have developed in the surviving groups 
just those moral qualities of individuals which are the essential conditions 
of all effective co-operation and of the higher forms of social organization.‘ 


* Ibid., p. 209. 3 Ibid., p. 211. 
2 Ibid., pp. 209-11. 4 Ibid., p. 287. 
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Aside from its psychological importance this view of McDougall’s 
is valuable as pointing out how the struggle for existence in human 
society is primarily a group rather than an individual struggle— 
a difference of the utmost importance in sociological theory. 

In 1920, some twelve years after the appearance of his Jniro- 
duction to Social Psychology, Professor McDougall brought outa 
supplementary volume on social psychology entitled The Group 
Mind, A Sketch of the Principles of Collective Psychology with Some 
Altempt to Apply Them to the Interpretation of National Life and 
Character. In this work he aims to supply the deficiency of his 
earlier book in its failure to deal to any significant extent with 
group psychology. Referring to Mr. Barker’s criticism, which 
has beenjcited above, McDougall asserts that in his first work he 
had merely attempted to establish the principles of individual 
psychology which had to precede the superstructure of social 
psychology: 

I found myself, like so many of my predecessors and contemporaries, 
about to start on a voyage of exploration of societies with an empty trunk, 
or at least with one very inadequately supplied with the things essential for 
successful traveling. I decided to avoid the usual practice of starting with- 
out impedimenta, and of picking up or inventing bits of make-shift equipment 
as each emergency arose; I would pack my trunk carefully before starting." 
The present work is to move on from individual psychology to 
group psychology and thus to constitute the logical extension of 
the earlier treatise. Yet, he does not claim that it is a book cover- 
ing the whole field of social psychology. Social psychology studies 
all the reciprocal influences of the individual and society. Group 
psychology is restricted to an analysis of the mental life of societies. 
It is divided into two phases—the general principles of group life 
and the application of these general principles to a special study 
of certain types of society. McDougall declares his work to be 
one on group psychology and chiefly concerned with the general 


principles of group psychology.’ 


t McDougall, op. cit., Preface, p. xi. Cf. p. 2. 

? Ibid., pp. 2-11. He does not follow out this program consistently. Less 
than one-fourth of the work deals with the general principles of group psychology. 
Much more is devoted to applying these principles to an interpretation of national 
psychology, and a considerable portion is not psychology of any type, but a mixture 
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In the first part of his work McDougall outlines his views on 
the general principles of group psychology. He rejects the doctrine 
of the German idealists and many contemporary social psycholo- 
gists that there is any such thing as a “collective or super- 
individual consciousness.”* Yet, one may consistently hold to the 
belief in a group mind, for mind is but ‘‘an organized system of 
interacting mental or psychical forces.’”? He calls attention to the 
wide divergence of opinion with respect to the nature and influence 
of the group mind. LeBon and most crowd psychologists hold 
that participation in crowd or group situations degrades and 
debases the individual mind, while others, most notably some lead- 
ing sociologists, contend that only in group life can the individual 
develop his highest potentialities. McDougall avows that the 
solution of this problem is one of the chief tasks of his work: 

The resolution of this paradox is the essential theme of this book. It 
examines and fully recognises the mental and moral defects of the crowd and 
its degrading effects upon all those who are caught up in it and carried away 
by the contagion of its reckless spirit. It then goes on to show how organiza- 
tion of the group may, and generally does in large measure, counteract these 
degrading tendencies; and how the better kinds of organization render group 


life the great ennobling influence by aid of which alone man rises a little 
above the animals and may even aspire to fellowship with the angels.‘ 


McDougall’s view of the psychic characteristics of crowds does 
not differ materially from the classic opinion of LeBon,’ and he 
states at length his reasons for regarding crowds as an exceedingly 
low type of psychic life. He summarizes his views in the following 
paragraph: 

We may sum up the psychological character of the unorganized or simple 
crowd by saying that it is excessively emotional, impulsive, violent, fickle, 


of ethics, ethnography, anthropogeography, and metaphysics. An excellent, if severe, 
review of McDougall’s Group Mind by Walter Lippmann appeared in the New 
Republic for December 15, 1920, pp. 82-86. It makes clear McDougall’s signal 
failure to achieve the object for which the work was ostensibly written. See also The 


Sociological Review, July, 1921, pp. 184-86. 

* McDougall, op. cit., pp. 27, 55 f., 66. 3 Ibid., pp. 27-28. 

2 Ibid., p. 66. 4 Ibid., p. 28. 

5 See the writer’s analysis of LeBon’s doctrines in the American Journal of 
Psychology, October, 1920. 
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inconsistent, irresolute and extreme in action, displaying only the coarser 
emotions and the less refined sentiments; extremely suggestible, careless in 
deliberation, hasty in judgment, incapable of any but the simpler and imperfect 
forms of reasoning; easily swayed and led, lacking in self-consciousness, 
devoid of self-respect and of sense of responsibility, and apt to be carried 
away by consciousness of its own force, so that it tends to produce all of the 
manifestations we have learned to expect of any irresponsible and absolute 
power. Hence its behaviour is like that of an unruly child or an untutored 
passionate savage in a strange situation, rather than like that of its average 
member; and in the worst cases it is like that of a wild beast, rather than 
like that of a human being.’ 


Nevertheless the group mind may be raised from this low level 
to much higher forms of manifestation, and McDougall enumerates 
some five essential conditions which are necessary if this improve- 
ment is to be realized, namely, the material and formal continuity 
of the group, the dissemination of the idea of the group and the 
relations of the individual to the group, the interaction of the 
group with other groups, the existence of group traditions, customs, 
and habits, and, finally, the social organization of the group.’ 

In this connection McDougall attacks the famous problem 


which Rousseau disposed of with his usual psychological legerdemain, 
that of the distinction between the will of all and the collective 
or general will. He finds that the collective will not only requires 
the direction of the wills of all the individuals in the group toward 
a common end, but also a coherent organization of the group 
toward this end and a vivid emotional interest in achieving this 
object: 


The essence of collective volition is, then, not merely the direction of 
the wills of all to the same end, but the motivation of the wills of all mem- 
bers of a group by impulses awakened within the common sentiment for the 
whole of which they are the parts.3 


The central theme of the theoretical part of the book deals 
with the nature, genesis, and influence of group spirit. This is 
conceived of as the product of the combination of group self- 
consciousness, or the knowledge of the group, with the sentiment 
of attachment to the group. The social significance of this group 


* Op. cit., p. 64. 3 Ibid., pp. 77-78. Cf. pp. 74-78. 
2 Ibid., pp. 68 ff. 4 Ibid., pp. 88, 119-20. 
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spirit is very great indeed. It is a social bond, is indispensable 
for collective volition, and furnishes the basis for group integration 
in action.t More than this, it performs the all important function 
of harmonizing the egoistic and altruistic tendencies in the 
individual: 

The group spirit destroys the opposition and the conflict between the 
crudely individualistic and the primitive altruistic tendencies of our nature. 

This is the peculiar merit and efficiency of the complex motives that 
arise from the group spirit; they bring the egoistic self-seeking impulses into 
the service of society and harmonize them with the altruistic tendencies. 
The group spirit secures that the egoistic and the altruistic tendencies of each 
man’s nature, instead of being in perpetual conflict, as they must be in its 
absence, shall harmoniously co-operate and reinforce one another throughout 
a large part of the total field of human activity.? 


There are three chief methods whereby group spirit may 
subordinate egoistic motives to social motives. The doctrine of 
blind and unquestioning obedience may be inculcated. as in the 
Jesuit system of education, but this crushes out individuality 
and any possibility of progress. Again, a loyalty to the largest or 
national group may be cultivated by crushing out all loyalty 
to lesser groups or classes, as was the aim of Plato’s scheme in his 
Republic, but it is difficult to develop loyalty to the larger group 
except upon the foundation of preliminary loyalty to lesser con- 
stituent groups. The ideal way of solving this problem is to 
develop a hierarchy of group loyalties to meet the needs of existence 
and to harmonize with the progress of individual experience. In 
taking this position McDougall practically brings himself in har- 
mony with those who hold pluralistic views of society and the 
state. Owing to the great importance of group spirit there is an 
urgent necessity of developing it as much as possible. Most 
helpful in attaining this end is anything which will increase group 
self-consciousness, above all, the contact and cultural intercourse 
of different groups.‘ 

These principles of group psychology McDougall applies to 
an interpretation of “national life and character.” In determining 


* Ibid., pp. 88-89. 3 Ibid., pp. 115-19. 
* Ibid., p. 110. 4 Ibid., pp. 121, 226 ff. 
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the nature of nationality McDougall takes Professor Ramsay 
Muir’s conception of nationalism as the basis for constructive 
criticism. He praises Muir’s contention that nationality is a 
psychological or cultural problem, but holds that his definition 
is too vague and indefinite and a general proof of the naiveté of 
historians when dealing with matters which require psychological 
analysis. He offers in its place his own view of the nature of 
nationality: 


A nation, we must say, is a people or population enjoying some degree 
of political independence and possessed of a national mind and character, 
and therefore capable of national deliberation and national volition. 

Nationhood is, then, essentially a psychological conception. To investi- 
gate the nature of national mind and character and to examine the conditions 
that render possible the formation of the national mind and tend to consolidate 
national character, these are the crowning tasks of psychology." 


To investigate these problems McDougall calls for a genetic 
psychology of nations.’ 

Passing on to an analysis of the factors contributing to the crea- 
tion and strengthening of the national mind McDougall enumerates 
the following as working toward this end: homogeneity, freedom 
of communication and intercourse within the group and between 
groups, the possession of strong leaders in group thought and action, 
a common and well-defined group purpose, continuity of group 
life and traditions, and an adequate organization of the national 
mind.’ While he decries the tendency toward jingoism and unrea- 
soning patriotism he holds that patriotism is an important factor 
in stimulating group spirit.‘ In proportion as these forces create 
a definite national mind and stimulate froup self-consciousness 
a national will emerges and national volition—the highest product 
of group psychology—becomes possible.s 

In the concluding section of his work McDougall discusses 
the development of national mind and character, following to 
some extent the line of analysis marked out a half-century ago 


* McDougall, op. cit., p. 141. This conception of nationality has, of course, no 
real element of novelty or originality about it. 

2 [bid., pp. 146-47. 4 Ibid., p. 247. 

3 Ibid., pp. 150-201. 5 Ibid., pp. 213, 220 ff. 
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by Bagehot. He finds the following factors involved: racial 
qualities, divided into innate moral disposition and innate intel- 
lectual capacities; national civilization, embracing moral tradition 
and intellectual tradition; and social organization.‘ In dealing 
with the importance of the racial factor McDougall endeavors to 
steer between the extreme views of the racialists and the environ- 
mentalists, but in analysis seems to incline toward the view of 
the racialists.2 Probably the most naive portion of his work is 
that in which he attempts to explain rather questionable alleged 
cultural characteristics assigned to England and France on the 
basis of racial differences. Instead of relying on the careful 
researches of recent social historians and anthropologists, he 
bases his assumptions on the vagaries of Demolins and Tourville, 
with the result that his argument is chiefly a combination 
of the fallacies of Gobineau and the subsequent Aryan myth, 
of the Romanticists and of the Teutonic philosophy of progress 
found in the writings of Maurer, Kemble, Freeman, Stubbs, and 
Green. Racial mixture is held to be conducive to progress as 
it produces a ‘“‘greater variety and variability of innate mental 
qualities.”4 As to racial changes during the historic period there 
is no reason to believe there has been any improvement; rather 
there is evidence that the filling up of the habitable portions of 
the earth, the development of humanitarianism, the weakening 
of religion and custom, the postponement of marriage of the better 
classes and the degradation of “‘urban selection” have reversed 
the process of natural selection and have led to a considerable 
biological deterioration of the race.5 

Nor can one discover any scientific evidence which will sub- 
stantiate the view that there has been any improvement of innate 
moral tendencies since the beginning of history. All improvement 
has resulted from the changes in the social environment and 
industrial technique. This is a view radically different from that 


* [bid., pp. 276 ff. 

? [bid., pp. 150 ff., 287 ff. 4 Ibid., pp. 331 ff. 

3 Ibid., pp. 164 ff., 304 ff. S Ibid., pp. 337 ff. 

6 Ibid., pp. 368-69. This conflicts with the racial interpretation into which he 
lapsed in earlier sections. 
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entertained by Kidd, and he devotes several pages to a refutation 
of Kidd’s hypothesis." 

He concludes his work by a summary of world-history along 
the lines of Bagehot’s analysis, finding that in ancient society 
the individual was a slave to status and custom, which, while it 
gave group coherence and discipline, made progress impossible, 
while in modern society there has been a progress from status to 
free contract and a continual development of freedom and move- 
ment. Among the forces which have contributed to this change 
have been great critical thinkers, the struggles of parties and 
sects, improvement and extension of intercourse between indi- 
viduals and groups, and a great increase in scientific knowledge.” 

Certain specific contributions to political theory in McDougall’s 
latest book merit brief notice. His doctrine with respect to the 
legitimate scope of state activity is somewhat doubtful and incon- 
sistent. In his Preface he frankly tells the reader that ‘‘I wish 
to state that my sympathies are with individualism and inter- 
nationalism, although I have, I think, fully recognized the great 
and necessary part played in human life by the Group Spirit, and 
by that special form of it which we now cail Nationalism.” Yet 
he aspires to a more broad-minded and inclusive view and asserts 
that he “‘ would aim at a synthesis of the principles of individualism 
and communism. of aristocracy and democracy, of self-realization 
and of service to the community.’ This difficult task he would 
perform through reviving Fouillé’s concept of a “contractual 
organism,”’ which the latter set forth a generation ago. This 
concept, according to McDougall, reconciles the individualistic 
biological doctrine of Spencer with the eulogy of the state in the 
idealist philosophy of Hegel.’ This realizes the “ideal of a nation 
in which the maximum and perfection of organization shall be 
combined with the maximum of liberty, because in it each indi- 
vidual will be aware of the whole and his place and function in 
it, and will voluntarily accept that place and perform those func- 
tions.” It scarcely appears how this excursus into dialectic does 


McDougall, op. cit., pp. 366-68. 
2 Ibid., pp. 370-408. 4 Ibid. 
3 Ibid., Preface, p. xv. 5 Ibid., pp. 241-42. 6 Tbid., p. 242. 
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more than to state a problem that has perplexed political philoso- 
phers since classical times. Finally, he closes his work with a 
vision of social telesis which quite outdoes Ward for enthusiasm 
and would imply any degree of state activity in the interest of 
social reform: 

The modern nations may even hope to progress, not only in respect of 
the intellectual and moral tradition, but also in respect of racial qualities; 
for a better knowledge of the factors at work and of the laws of heredity will 
enable them to put an end to influences now making for race deterioration 
and to replace them by others of the opposite tendency. 

Such national progress will be truly teleological; it will be a progress 
whose direction will be determined by the desire of an ideal end present to 
the consciousness of all and striven after by the collective deliberation and 
volition of the nation. 

Thus the group spirit, rising above the level of a narrow patriotism that 
regards with hostility all of its rivals, recognising that only through the further 
development of the collective life of nations can man rise to higher levels 
than he has yet known, becomes the supreme agent of human progress." 


Particularly interesting to an American is his diagnosis of the 
causes of the admittedly low level of public morality and intelli- 
gence in this country. In keeping with his doctrine that free and 
well-developed intercourse between national groups is the most 
important factor in promoting a vigorous and healthy national 
life he believes that our defects in this regard come from our too 
long continuance in a state of isolation from the rest of the world. 
The following paragraph might serve as a cause for pause and 
reflection on the part of Senator Borah and those who hold his 
view of the foreign relations of the United States: 

The American nation is interesting in this connection. If we ask—Why 
is their public life on a relatively low level, in spite of so many favoring con- 
ditions, including a healthy and strong public opinion ?—the answer is that 
they have been until recently too much shut off from collective intercourse 
with other nations, too far removed from the region of conflict and rivalry. 
And judicious well-wishers of the American nations rejoice that it has recently 
entered more fully into the international arena, and has not continued to 
pursue the policy of isolation, which was long in favour; because, as is already 
manifest, this fuller intercourse and intenser rivalry with other nations must 
render fuller and more effective their national spirit, develop the national 


' [bid., pp. 412-13. 
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will and raise the national life to a higher plane, giving to individuals higher 
ends and motives than the mere accumulation of wealth, and removing that 
self-complacency as regards their national existence which hitherto has char- 
acterized them in common with the peoples of Thibet and China. 


McDougall’s view of the nature of public opinion seems to 
have undergone considerable change in the interval between the 
publication of his works. It was pointed out above that in his 
earlier work he had rather a low opinion of it as a guide for con- 
duct. In the present work he magnifies its excellence and holds 
that instead of being lower than the average opinion it is much 
above the level of the average opinion of the group, being, in 
fact, the public appropriation of the opinions of the real intellectual 
leaders of the nation.’ 

Finally, he seems to have felt the force of Professor Wood- 
worth’s criticism that in his earlier work he had overemphasized 
the element of authority and subordination in social relations 
and minimized the spontaneous and pleasurable phases of associa- 
tion. .The Group Mind in many places emphasizes the zest that 
man has for social relations which are even consciously cultivated 
for the sake of greater satisfaction. ‘‘Group spirit is a source of 
peculiar satisfactions. The individual revels in his group con- 
sciousness; hence the principle is liable to run riot in savage 
societies.” ‘Man cannot stand alone; men cannot live happily 
as mere individuals; they desire and crave and seek membership 
in a group, in whose collective opinions and emotions and self- 
consciousness and activities they may share.’’4 

While the work is a valuable contribution to group psychology 
certain defects will have to be admitted. In the first place, the 
bias of the late war psychology has marred his work, as for instance 
in the wholesale attack on all phases of German science and phi- 
losophy in his Preface and his frequent attacks on German policy 
through the text. Again, in spite of his just criticism of earlier 
writers for having substituted a priori philosophy for psychological 
science, his own work is as much philosophical and metaphysical 
as psychological and ends in a distinctly metaphysical strain. 


* McDougall, op. cit., pp. 230-31. 3 Ibid., p. 95. 
2 Ibid., pp. 264-65, 271-72. 4 Ibid., p. 107. 
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Then, the “normative aim’”’ which he criticizes so roundly in other 
works looms exceedingly large in his own; he has signally failed to 
“divorce ethics from politics.” Most important of all the short- 
comings is the failure to supply what was assumed to be the chief 
aim of the work, namely, a systematic exposition of the principles 
of group psychology. Less than one-fourth of the work can be 
said to be devoted specifically to this subject and this portion 
contains nothing of striking originality. In the place of this 
potential achievement, for which McDougall has high competence, 
there are substituted long digressions into biology, ethnography, 
anthropogeography, and history, the results of which, to say the 
least, certainly do not justify the sacrifice of space which might 
have been devoted to social psychology. Most of the recent 
literature on these subjects seems to have escaped his attention 
entirely. Finally, while the historian can scarcely dodge the 
well-merited criticism of McDougall that he has been culpably 
ignorant of psychology. he can certainly retort that the results 
of McDougall’s handling of historical data strengthen the growing 
conviction that there should be more mutual co-operation and 
interchange of data between these two important branches of the 
Geisteswissenschaften. 


[To be continued] 
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AN ESSAY TOWARD AN INSTITUTIONAL CONCEPTION 
OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


J. R. KANTOR 
Indiana University 


ABSTRACT 


Psychological data are responses to stimuli.—Since the facts of psychology are 
correlated, interacting responses and stimuli, there can be no fixed and permanent 
human nature. Both the psychological person and the surrounding stimuli grow 
and change. Such an organismic and institutional psychological conception can 
handle social phenomena in a scientific manner. Group Mind. This is really an 
institutional stimulus and not a reaction. Differential mental capacities of races.— 
Different groups have different knowledge, actions, and beliefs dependent upon their 
different stimulating conditions. The prelogical mind of primitive people is a pure 
fiction. Capacity of environment to influence culture —Environment is usually taken 
to be physical objects and conditions purely. As such it is practically impotent to 
influence culture, but from a psychological standpoint environment is frequently if 
not always cultural stimuli and institutions. Variety of cultural stimuli.—Institutions 
may be reactions which become cultural stimuli for the people of a group. Character 
of institutions.—Functional, created by serving as stimuli and maintained by stimulat- 
ing actions. Functional character independent of institutions, origin, or kind of reac- 
tion called out. Personality of institutions —When cultural or common stimuli are 
controlled by persons we make them into mental and subjective things. 

Nature of social psychology—To study reactions of people as stimulated by 
institutions or cultural stimuli. Contrasted with individual psychology which is 
interested in reactions to particular or uninstitutionalized objects or conditions. 
Co-operates with economics, sociology, law, politics, etc. Does social psychology 
usurp or invade the domain of the social sciences? Social psychology is interested in 
“reactions” to institutions. Social sciences are interested in economic, sociological, 
or political “institutions.” Social psychology historical.—Institutions are developed 
by reactions to them, and reactions are developed through stimulation; hence social 
phenomena are historical. Difficulty in keeping distinct actions and stimuli.—In 
economics for example, more objects are stimuli in addition to actions than in politics; 
so behavior and institutions can be kept more distinct. Social psychology essential 
for understanding group phenomena.—Because it is an institution social psychology 
deals always and exclusively with concrete facts; thus is essential in the study of 
social phenomena, although not basic to other sciences. 


II 


Fundamental as a guiding principle of psychology is the 
necessity to observe that the data of this science are the concrete 
reactions of persons to the various stimuli which surround them. 
Absolutely imperative is it also to extrude from psychology any 
notion of the person as a fixed system of instincts or other sorts of 
teleo-physiological entities. Upon the basis of teleological impulses 
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psychology can itself be nothing in the domain of science, nor be 
of any significance in any humanistic investigation. No less 
helpful than valid on the other hand, is the conception that from 
the standpoint of the human sciences man is a sum or series of 
reaction systems of which all but a few simple ones' were developed 
on the basis of the interaction of a prior series of reaction systems 
with a previous stimulating situation. Thus both persons and 
their stimulating surroundings are conceived of as developing in 
mutual interdependence, as indeed the facts which we observe 
must perforce lead us to suspect. Because the person is a living 
organism, a complex psychological machine performing various 
operations, he will bring about many modifications in his surround- 
ings, whether they are physical or social objects or processes, and 
whether met with in one’s own or in another group. On the other 
hand, because the reaction systems are definite acts, whether 
manual operations, ceremonial procedure, thinking, or believing, 
they will at the same time be modified by contact with the surround- 
ing objects. 

Now, according io such a conception, not only is there no per- 
manent human nature in the form of a mass of impulses, but the 
superindividual or group mind is completely dissipated. Better 
still, we gain through such a conception a clear insight into the mode 
of development and significance of the conception of the collective 
mind, namely, the reactions of individuals to institutions as stimuli. 
The basis for a belief in a group mind or a collective consciousness 
arises from the observation that some reactions of the person are 
directed toward group objects or institutions. It is clear of course 
that any object may be a group stimulus when it is in a group 
setting. Thus a stone in one’s path may be kicked while one is 
alone, but merely stepped over when other persons are present. 

Never must we lose sight of the fact that in a scientific, psycho- 
logical investigation the only things which have existence or sig- 
nificance are the concrete reactions of a human being or a group 
of human individuals. Therefore we can observe that the group 
mind and all the intellectual crimes committed in its name are 


* We have already intimated that it is such simple reactions as organic reflexes 
that are expanded into the teleological impulses. 
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due to the misuse of a metaphor which made of a particular kind 
of reaction a substantial mind. The group mind, if it has any 
significance or existence at all is certainly no mind in the ordinary 
sense of that term. Nor is it a mind in the sense of a reaction to a 
stimulus, but rather it is itself a stimulus to certain reactions. 
The Oxford or Harvard mind, the workingman’s mind, etc., are 
traditions or institutions developed in particular surroundings and 
in particular situations, which call out particular reactions on the 
part of the individuals who are found in those situations. Of 
course as stimulations to particular forms of conduct these institu- 
tions are certainly existent, and frequently, no doubt, are also 
significant. The state as an ethical idea is therefore nothing more 
than a complex set of traditions of various sorts which are centered 
about peoples, a particular country, groups of buildings, or other 
tangible objects. 

The development of the various conceptions of social conscious- 
ness and of group minds may be looked upon as being to a consider- 
able extent a reaction to the conceptions of individual consciousness, 
or as attempts to rectify and amplify those conceptions which 
obviously are absolutely unsuited to the purposes of students of 
social phenomena. Such students are brought face to face with 
ceremonials, rituals, beliefs, and thoughts which obviously antedate 
any specific person’s reactions and which can only be interpreted 
as having a group meaning. The need is at once felt for a more 
objective and permanent basis for the group of phenomena studied. 
From a cultural standpoint the idea of a superconsciousness at the 
same time is a reflection of the continental idealistic opposition to 
the British individualist theory of ethics and politics. It is, then, 
the undeniably distinct difference between the different domains of 
human phenomena, namely, the individual, and common or group 
reactions, which makes it possible for sociologists and other writers 
to hypostatize the facts of group reactions into a mind or super- 
consciousness. Thus a faulty method of analogy injects a distress- 
ing confusion into the domains of both psychology and the sciences 
for which it is supposed to be a basis. 

How to avoid the factitious discussions concerning the super- 
individual or collective mind and the interaction of an individual 
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mind with this collective mentality seems explicit to the writer 
when we think in terms of concrete reactions of persons and not 
of entities. We avoid the superindividual mind by observing that 
the individual mind means only a system of definite response 
systems. As a factual object the superindividual mind, when not 
considered as a social stimulus or institution, must consequently be 
reduced to a series of reaction systems, common to various indi- 
viduals; that is to say, a group of individual minds. By cleaving 
tenaciously to the concrete facts of human reaction we can never 
lose ourselves in the idealistic mists that seem to overshadow dis- 
cussions of sociological and political facts. 

Once more, an adequate psychological conception indicates the 
way toward the interpretation of knowledge and the development 
of intellect among the peoples in the various levels of culture. 
From the standpoint of psychology as the science of definite organ- 
ismic reactions we expect of the peoples of the different cultural 
levels only such reactions as they have had an opportunity to build 
up in the specific surroundings in which they find themselves. 
Hocart* has well shown the pitfalls of a psychology based not upon 
the concrete interactions of persons and their surroundings but 
upon a logical analysis of the capacities of the civilized mind. 
From the standpoint of a logical analysis of what a mind does, the 
so-called primitive people lack an analytic faculty, as indicated 
by their use of language. But as Hocart shows, the particular 
use of language by primitive people as well as other people, is 
due to the practical exigencies of their daily lives. Hence it appears 
that if psychology as interpretation of reactions is to be at all 
serviceable it must be based upon actual human adjustments. 
Furthermore, the conception of psychology as the study of actual 
human behavior dictates the rejection of the belief of the market 
place that the human mind is a permanent essence which is perfected 
in the individual of European culture whose mind must be 
considered as the standard by which to judge the minds of primi- 
tive man. According to an organismic? psychology it is utter 
* British Jour. of Psychol., V, 267. 

? The term organismic refers to the psychological conception according to which 


the reactions of the person to specific stimuli supply the data, and not a mind or 
physiological activities. 
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nonsense to think of the minds, morals, and institutions of men in 
different cultures as representing stages in the development toward 
our Own unique and exalted conditions of life and thought. An 
organismic view also forbids the psychological, poetic fallacy of 
reading into the actions of primitive peoples the behavior of 
European persons. 

That the differences in the mental capacities of the various 
human races are due entirely to the development of different 
reaction systems by the members of these races, is clearly revealed 
by an organismic psychological conception. The problem of race 
difference is then a definite empirical question involving the facts 
of contact between people and specific types of surrounding stimuli. 
The answer to the question as to why different races respond 
differently to what we may be pleased to call the same objects, is 
because through their specific previous developments each group 
has acquired different meaning reactions toward those objects. 
Furthermore, the question as to the possibility of intellectual 
progress is neatly answered, since the limits to developing newer 
and more appropriate reaction systems depends to a most consider- 
able degree upon the stimulating conditions surrounding the 
persons of the group. In addition to the surroundings as a deter- 
miner of a group’s progress in developing reaction systems, such 
advancement is also dependent upon the previous developments of 
the groups in the same direction. 

At this point we are also able to judge the merits of the concep- 
tion of collective representation as developed by the French sociolo- 
gists and especially by Lévy-Bruhl.* According to this conception 
the individual of primitive culture approaches objects with a mind 
characteristically different from that of individuals of higher 
culture. This difference consists in the perception by the primitive 
man of certain mystical qualities in objects along with the other 
qualities which the individuals of higher culture experience. This 
theory of prelogical mentality, it must be said, is based upon reports 
of definite observations of the manner in which primitive men do 
respond to the objects with which they are in contact. Among 
such observations are the universality and consistency of the 


* Cf. Les Functions mentales dans les sociétés inférieures. 
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particular means of reaction which leads Lévy-Bruhl to suppose 
that the primitive man is unable as is the civilized individual, to 
abstract the perceptual qualities from the conceptual additions to 
the objects. This apparent inability of separating the actually 
perceived and the mentally endowed is an evidence of the reality 
and power of group consciousness. 

Without attempting to add to the able criticisms’ of the 
obviously faulty conception of the unique differences between the 
primitive mind and the so-called civilized intellects we can see in 
the specific ways in which not only different groups react but also 
different individuals in the same group, merely the fact of having 
acquired different equipments of reaction systems. If we keep 
carefully before us the fact that what we mean by mind in any case 
is a specific and characteristic system of reactions to stimulating 
objects, then it is obvious that different persons and different 
groups will have different minds, and will react differently to 
things. And since the kinds of reactions one has depends upon 
one’s contacts with objects we can readily see that the collectivity 
of consciousness is a direct result of a common and co-ordinate 
set of stimuli. The difference between the primitive and the higher 
cultural minds is due entirely to the different conditions of each. 
In the primitive situation the surroundings are constant and similar, 
while in the more cultural situations there are greater changes and 
variety in the surroundings and greater diffusion of stimuli. Need- 
less it is to remark that the surroundings of the primitive man 
are institutionalized and crystallized; so the primitive man truly 
differs from the so-called civilized person by the number and types 
of reaction systems which he possesses. No basis whatever can 
we find in the actual activities of individuals to support the belief 
in the native difference of the primitive and cultural minds, but 
much is there to indicate the institutionalization of stimuli. The 
differences in the total situations of the primitive and civilized man 
can be summed up in the statement that the more constant and 
more standard surroundings of the former have made it impossible 


* Cf. Goldenweiser, Psychol. Bull., VII, 358; Amer. Anthropologist, XIII, 121; 
Webb, Group Theories of Religion and the Individual, 1916; and Myers, “On the 
Permanence of Racial Mental Differences,” in Papers on Inter-Racial Problems, 1911. 
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for him to develop as many meanings of objects as has the person 
in the higher or more complex culture. And as we might expect, in 
the case of the primitive man, surrounding objects may and some- 
times do acquire, in consequence, standard and mystical meanings 
in the sense that the person will perform particular reactions toward 
them, reactions which in many cases have mystical and other 
special significance. 

Our institutional hypothesis likewise illuminates the problem 
of the potency of environment to influence cultural changes. 
From the standpoint of institutional, social psychology the environ- 
ment can never be considered as fixed physical or geographical loci 
in which a cultural group with its traditions is found. Such mere 
physical and geographic conditions do exist of course, but not 
from the standpoint of the humanistic sciences. That is to say, 
the physicist or geographer may abstract these things from all 
their human associations. When we consider the environment as 
stimuli to persons who have already built up various reaction 
systems, we will always find that the objects around the persons 
have meaning and significance. Snow may or may not be thought 
of by particular people as solidified water, but it is definitely build- 
ing material or not, depending upon the reaction systems the 
persons of the group have built in their previous contacts with 
snow. It is only in this sense that a cultural phenomenon is deter- 
mined by the “‘unique course of its past history.’* Also, it may 
be noted that more efficient than physical things as determiners 
of cultural changes are the stimuli which persons and their institu- 
tions offer to other persons and other groups. For this reason the 
contacts of people serve greatly to accelerate changes in their 
respective cultures. 

And now we may fairly ask what constitutes the social situa- 
tion and the cultural environment which influence and even 
dominate the individual born into them. Such a social situation 
is and can only be interpreted as a group of reactions of people to 
certain stimuli, and the products of such reactions to various 
things, which have become traditions and institutions. It is only 
upon such a basis that we can understand the interaction of persons 


* Cf. Lowie, Culture and Ethnology, p. 96. 
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and their cultural surroundings. Moreover, upon such a basis 
we can attain a definite understanding of the nature and functioning 
of institutions in their various radications in group life. Among 
such institutions are railroads or other corporations, religions, 
political parties, famous eating places, or clubs, etc., besides 
customs, traditions, etc. What we have in each of these cases 
are stimuli in the shape of firms, corporations, deities, and places 
toward which people’ react in certain ways. They frequent these 
places, feel and act reverently toward these stimuli, send money 
to them, sacrifice to them, speak of them, and otherwise indi- 
vidualize, perpetuate, and glorify them. It is in this sense that 
we can agree with Durkheim’ that “‘sacred beings, though superior 
to men can live only in human consciousness,’’ although we part 
company with him when he asserts that “‘the things which the 
worshiper really gives his gods are not the foods which he places 
upon the altars, not the blood which he lets flow from his veins; 
it is his thought.” For, from our organismic standpoint all of 
these reactions to the god-institution are of equal power in keeping 
the god alive and bringing the growing individuals in the group to 
know and worship him, besides possibly carry him over as a new 
institution to another group. The cautious observer, of course, 
does not confuse such institutional objects as we have mentioned 
with mystic objective or universal consciousness. 

Behavior institutions, then, may be looked upon from two 
angles, each representing a different phase of development. On 
the one hand, we may consider a behavior institution as a reaction 
or system of reactions of various individuals or groups to particu- 
lar types of stimuli while, on the other, we must look upon it as a 
stimulus to reaction. Now these reactions may be knowingly 
planned to bring about some particular result for some reason or 
other, or they may be blindly performed in accordance with 
some handed-down tradition. At any rate, these reactions or their 
products become stabilized and selected for some social or individual 
reason through some voluntary act, or political, commercial, or indus- 


* It is immaterial, of course, how many people. There is a difference between the 
existence of an institution and the numerical strength of those who acknowledge it. 


* The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, pp. 346 ff. 
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trial circumstance, and finally become a source of prolonged stimuli 
to individuals or groups. By becoming thus stabilized and selected 
these reactions or their products become institutionalized. While 
becoming institutionalized such reactions or reactional products, 
whether firms, any sort of voluntary associations, industries, or 
other tangible or intangible group objects may be named institu- 
tions in development. 

When such reactions are fully formed, that is to say, when they 
are actually functioning as stimuli to various reactions, they are 
full-fledged institutions and comprise elements of the cultural 
environment of individuals and groups. Clear it is that such 
institutions are not fixed entities, for they constantly vary their 
character with a greater or lesser celerity. It is a common observa- 
tion that among peoples of the lower cultures objects and actions 
are more readily and more definitely institutionalized. Among 
men of the higher cultures, institutions change more rapidly, a 
fact which parallels the presence of an indefinitely larger number 
of institutions." 

Most emphatically do we want to insist upon the functional 
character of institutions, for only by considering surrounding 
objects in their functional capacities as stimuli to reactions can 
our psychology be of any value in the investigations of human 
problems. This follows from the point that we have already 
made, namely, that unless we keepclear our stimuli and our responses 
we cannot adequately describe human behavior. To the neglect 
of distinguishing between stimuli and responses, may be directly 
traced the frequent universalization of human raactions and the 
mentalization of stimuli which render entirely nugatory so much of 
psychological description. 

That the operation of objects, events, or conditions as stimuli 
to common human reactions makes them into institutions is obvious 
from the inspection of the actual facts of human behavior. How 
else than by attracting worshipers does a church arise, or by the 
approval of persons does a government come into existence, and 
is not the life of a trade union a creation by the act of association 


* In other words, this statement is true only on the whole, since many institutions 
among peoples of higher culture change very slowly. It all depends upon the factual, 
albeit unknown and unpredicted, consequences of the change. 
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on the part of its adherents? Let it be at once noted that this 
creation of an institution by virtue of the fact that an object or 
an event becomes a stimulus to a set of common! reactions, is not 
limited to any sort of environmental feature. In fact the range of 
institutions or comon stimuli may include physical objects, such 
as countries, buildings of every sort, people, etc. The point is 
that any object, be it physical, chemical, astronomical, biological, 
or social can serve as an institution. 

And from our standpoint it does not matter just what the origin 
of an institution may be. As a matter of fact, most of our insti- 
tutional or common stimuli we do not know the origin of, nor have 
we the slightest notion as to how they were fostered and diffused. 
This fact is especially clear when we consider that institutions 
include stimuli to such varying reactions as comprise our intel- 
lectual, religious, social, aesthetic, and other classes of responses. 
When we do have the opportunity, however, to observe the birth 
and growth of an institution we observe just how an object can 
become a stimulus to common reactions and how the institution 
growing out of the original stimulus-object can take on an entirely 
different function. Illustrative of such a situation is the firm 
created to partake in the meanest variety of petty commerce, which 
through the unforeseen conspiracy of human conditions blossoms 
into a distinguished and dignified ‘“‘house,”” sometimes growing far 
away from any contact with its original founder, who may be left 
far behind in the hopeless mire of financial penury. From the 
wealth of word-institutions which start as phases of individual 
assertions and gradually take on a general character, one may 
learn the whole story of social behavior. It is needless to comment 
upon the réle played by intellectual inventions in the manipula- 
tions of human affairs; let it suffice to mention merely a few uni- 
versally appreciated word-institutions—democracy, supply and 
demand, national honor, and thrift. How efficacious such insti- 
tutions are in the affairs of men and how easily they are created 
we learn from our recent lessons in propagandism. 

Entirely immaterial it is what sorts of behavior an institution 
calls forth; its place is secure in the human economy as long as it 
stimulates men to action. While the holder of any academic 


* Not necessarily identical. 
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degree may jeer at the title as an institution, condemn the necessity 
for it, scoff at the manner in which it is obtained, he is nevertheless 
thereby perpetuating it as a stimulus of human action precisely 
as much as when the prospective candidate thinks with pleasure 
of sometimes attaining it, or strives for its obtainment, or when 
the members of a group grant homage and social or economic 
preferment to the holder of the degree. Here we see why institu- 
tions may be kept alive just as effectively through song and tale 
as by embodiment in a group of buildings, a country with its 
people, or a periodic issue of printed pages. 

From the observation of the manipulation of embodied institu- 
tions by persons, can we gain some insight into the motives for 
mentalizing institutions. Because such institutions, whether 
churches, banks, universities, governments, or railroads, are in 
control of individuals we observe them to commit injuries, to 
recognize merit, and otherwise serve as personal stimuli to other 
persons. So much in control of individuals and cliques of indi- 
viduals may even so tremendous an institution as an imperial 
government be, that one may easily imagine that the peace and 
tranquillity of the world may depend upon four or five men, or that 
great men control the destinies of the rest of mankind. And so 
we may, if we are not too critical in our attitudes, react toward 
the institutions about us as though they were persons with good 
or evil intentions toward us, and as though they were bent upon 
our encouragement and help or our injury and destruction. It is 
not surprising then that after fortifying ourselves with an idealistic 
metaphysics we transform such institutions into minds or ideas. 

As a final illustration of the advantages accruing from the 
employment of a genuinely descriptive psychological attitude in 
the study of social phenomena, we might take the case of religion. 
In this domain there have been debates innumerable with respect 
to a proper interpretation of the religious attitude. The wide 
prevalence of a deep-seated awe among men in the presence of 
events and objects revealing the profound mysteries of human 
life and action, has led to a long-enduring prejudice in favor of a 
religious instinct. All men are endowed, it is held, by a property 
of their nature which manifests itself in characteristic religious 
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conduct. On the other hand, it is obvious that if religious conduct 
were the result of such an innate force it would have to be vastly 
simpler than the prevailing highly cultured and intellectual atti- 
tudes constituting the religious life. Necessary it seems then to 
most writers to develop a conception of a superindividual or group 
consciousness which should be the source and origin of universal, 
exalted ideas and actions. To account for the great varieties and 
numerous types of religions such a theorist glibly asserts the exist- 
ence of numerous developments of such universal minds. As we 
have several times indicated, such theorists are merely inflating 
the individual soul and expanding it, with the faith that they can 
thereby take care of all the facts. 

Only a casual acquaintance with religious phenomena is required 
to see that many fallacies are hidden in all the theories implying 
the universality of religion, because of individual instincts or group 
consciousness. And first, we must consider the great differences 
between the various activities which are placed under the single 
rubric of religion. Not only is there nothing in common between 
religion in so-called civilized communities and that among the 
infra-civilized groups; so that the one cannot be a development 
of the other, but also within the civilized communities religion 
means vastly different things. In fact there is no such thing as 
religion any more than there is such a thing as morality or science. 
These terms are employed to sum up and crystallize a tremendous 
host of specific complex phenomena although it is evident that 
each specific event or fact must be accounted for by definite 
correlated conditions and stimulations. This means not at all 
that we fail to consider adequately the wide range of the specific 
events which go under the heading of religion. Sufficiently 
accounted for are the facts of religion by the actual mysteries and 
profoundities of life which redeh down to the grossest and simplest 
individual of any culture by means of the traditions and institu- 
tions of the various communities. And because these awesome 
facts are differently known and differently appreciated, the reac- 
tions to them by different people cannot be stages toward the 
development of some standard form of reaction. Obviously the 
enterprise of investigating the activities, beliefs, and thoughts of 
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people cannot be adequately served but by a definite study of 
interacting individuals and institutions. 

At the basis of the attempts to explain with a single conception 
such complex and varied facts as religious phenomena, lies the idea, 
whether known or unknown to the theorist, that all the complex 
facts of a social sort are to be explained, as are the simple facts of 
the physical domain, by a single law. Thus arise the laws of 
communal development and organization, and of communal activi- 
ties. In point of fact, however, no event or object of the world 
around us can be explained by reference to a single governing law 
or principle. Every event is a unique fact and its explanation, 
if it is to be significant, can only be accomplished by a correlation 
of the fact under discussion with other antedating, simultaneously 
occurring, or post-dating facts. Obviously the same conditions 
prevail in the physical domain, but there the conditions are all 
simpler, or are made so, for investigative purposes. The attempt to 
simplify the social facts for explanatory purposes is based, there- 
fore, upon mistaken principles of scientific activity. 


III 


Thus we are brought to a consideration of the nature and func- 
tion of social or collective psychology. And first we must notice 
that collective psychology does not and cannot occupy itself with 
anything but the reactions of human individuals. For, as we 
have so frequently reiterated, all the data of psychology are con- 
crete reactions to stimuli. Now the difference between social or 
collective and individual psychology is precisely this, that the 
former is occupied with reactions to collective stimuli or institu- 
tions, while the latter studies the reactions of persons to non- 
institutional objects and things. 

For us, then, it is incorrect to draw up a hard and fast distinc- 
tion between social and individual psychology. In each domain 
are found different kinds of responses of the same individuals. Of 
course the specific acts, as studied, by the psychologists interested 

* An individualistic psychology is quite common, especially among American 
psychologists, but this individualism reduces itself to the denial of a group conscious- 


ness by supporting the contention that social reactions are after all individual neuro- 
muscular processes. 
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in particular domains, will be unique and will greatly differ from 
the others, but the difference is not one of principle but one compa- 
rable to the differences in the description of electrical lighting 
when using different lamps and fixtures. When we distinguish 
between reactions which occur under individual and group auspices, 
we do not intend at all to countenance the view that social psychol- 
ogy is the exclusive domain of mobs and other peculiar collections 
of individuals. 

Because in psychology we are not dealing with “minds” of any 
description, obviously, the problem of social psychology is not that 
of tracing the origin of consciousness or self-consciousness. The 
self is neither the presupposition nor the product of social 
phenomena. Such problems, it has been pointed out, are repre- 
sentative of the metaphysical problem of the universal and 
particular disguised in psychological dress. When we consider 
reaction systems as the mind, they neither presuppose nor are the 
products of a social situation; they cannot be thought of as abso- 
lutely beginning nor as having always existed. The view that the 
mind is developed in a social process can only be derived from the 
premises that the mind is something superimposed upon the person. 
Indeed to those who hold the view mentioned, the person is con- 
sidered as a physiological being with instincts as the basic reactions, 
and whose mind is created by the transformation of the instincts, 
sensations, and appetites constituting man’s native endowment.” 

Since psychology is then the science of definite concrete 
reactions, the study of group phenomena can only be accomplished 
by the actual investigation of how people act under the various 
conditions of stimulation by group objects or institutions. Con- 
sequently such information can only be obtained from studies in 
economics, sociology, and other community sciences. The data 
of psychology then presupposes investigative methods and interpre- 
tations of data in the specific fields mentioned. When such data 
have been obtained they can be employed in further investigations 


* By Haeberlin, Psychol. Rev., XXIII, 279 ff. 

*Cf. Tarde, Laws of Imitation; Mead, “Social Psychology as Counterpart to 
Physiological Psychology,” Psychol. Bull., VI, 401; and Dewey, “The Need for 
Social Psychology,” Psychol. Rev., XXIV, 267. 
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and interpretations in other related fields. When we discover what 
reactions a worker makes to a strike situation and what attitudes he 
builds up, we have gained such an insight into this situation as may 
be employed in the future control of them, or we may be content with 
merely understanding the situation. Tobe sure, this specific situa- 
tion is not to be understood without knowing something of the reac- 
tions of the person in previous situations. Of the utmost importance 
it is to notice, however, that any information that we may obtain 
concerning the person has been derived from the observation of 
him in some stimulus-response situation. The point is that no 
fact in social psychology can be obtained excepting from that 
situation itself. 

In consequence, no one will expect to interpret specific types of 
reactions to specific situations without an analysis of those situa- 
tions. To expect psychology to offer such interpretation without 
an investigation of the specific reaction conditions means to look 
upon psychology as an artificial set of arbitrary general principles. 
How can one explain the reactions of the members of the aborigi- 
nal Australian tribes to the exogamous moieties unless we inves- 
tigate the precise stimulating conditions that gave rise to those 
reactions? The psychologist can know nothing, unless he knows 
how long a group stimulus in the form of an institution has been 
operating, how strict are the observances of its dictates, how long 
and how efficient have been the instructions with regard thereto, 
how compelling are its mandates, both as to the law of the group 
and as a necessity of the circumstances responsible for the law, and 
how easy it is todisobey them. All this and more must be observed 
by the psychologist before he can be competent to pass judgment 
upon any social phenomenon. 

But here arises the problem of usurpation. May not the 
ethnologist or economist say, that if such be the task and the 
province of psychology it leaves no place and task for the social 
sciences. Such is far from being the truth, however. Let us keep 
in mind that while psychology is interested foremost and always 
in the responses of people, those responses do not exhaust the facts 
of the situation. For no reaction can occur in a particular manner 
unless definite stimulations exist to condition the appearance of 
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the act. Thus the institutions surrounding persons and to which 
they respond supply us with an endless series of essential social 
psychological facts. The scientific study of human phenomena 
consists, therefore, in the united effort of the psychologist and the 
social scientist. ‘Together they study, in their intimate and con- 
stant interactions, responses, and the cultural, economic, social, 
or ethical situations in which these responses occur. No difficulty 
attaches to such a co-operation since it is impossible to confuse 
the two phases of any psychological action, or to overlook the 
differences between them. 

And so the division between psychology and anthropology, for 
example, is marked by the line separating the reactions of the 
individuals, whether they are in groups or not, and the institu- 
tional objects, events or conditions, constituting the stimuli- 
occasions for those reactions. To consider briefly another view 
of the relationship of the two sciences, we find the anthropologist* 
asserting that, while the psychologist studies the mind of the 
individual man, anthropology studies the group. Now, we would 
ask, what is this group that one can study apart from the reactions 
of the individuals who compose it? And if the anthropologist 
should confront us with the fact that such activities as group 
ceremonials consist of entirely different reactions from the private 
responses of the individuals, we must reply that the difference lies 
not in the reactions of the persons, but rather in the character of 
the stimuli. It is admitted, of course, that the anthropologist, in 
common with other students of human phenomena, may be pri- 
marily interested in common or group stimuli. When the anthro- 
pologist informs us that he is “‘ vitally interested in what the group 
requires of the individual and by what steps the group comes to 
exact those requirements,” he means, does he not, that the anthro- 
pologist is interested in the occasions for action, namely, institutions, 
while the psychologist is interested in the reactions of the stimulat- 
ing institutions. Obviously the group data which the anthropolo- 
gist records consist of the observations of the activities of specific 
persons, although when we speak in a general way the distinction 
between the individual and the group is entirely valid. When the 


* Wissler, Amer. Anthrop., XXIII, 1 fi. 
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anthropologist* divides psychology from anthropology by declaring 
that the anthropologist, unlike the psychologists, is merely interested 
in why the group demands of individuals that they learn to write 
and not in the precise processes by which the art of writing is 
acquired, he is again referring to the reactions of individuals to 
different kinds of stimuli. In the study of group reactions in the 
above example he is interested in the development of an institu- 
tion, while in the individual reaction he observes the adaptation of 
the person or the group of persons to an institution already estab- 
lished. But in each case we can identify different concrete stimuli 
and responses. 

Obviously no collective phenomenon can be well understood 
without a thorough study of its two phases. If we are interested in 
a moral act or problem we must know not only the resultant fact, 
but also what the temptation was, besides the character of the man. 
The latter also is a result of previous reactions of the person to 
previously occurring conditions. Of primary importance too is the 
fact that what one calls temptation for one person is not a deter- 
miner of action at all for another. And this fact we learn from 
long observation of actions of various individuals to different 
environing circumstances. Here again is brought out the fact 
that social psychology is not a science of generalized principles’ but 
rather a study of concrete reactions to definite stimulating circum- 
stances. And here too we see the justification of the anthropolo- 
gists who deny that mere geography is the determiner of cultural 
facts. Prominent as a factor in the determination of cultural 
facts are the forms of behavior which the persons of any given 
culture have built up in their previous contacts with their surround- 
ings. If a cultural fact is describable as a complex reaction to 
an institutional stimulus, then consequently the development of 
either the reaction or the stimulating circumstances cannot be 
excluded from the descriptions. 

Because the type of reactions which an individual performs is 
the result of previous contacts with objects in their particular 
circumstances, an institutional psychology is historical, and there- 


t Wissler, Amer. Anthrop., XXIII, 1 ff. 
2Such as imitation, or consciousness of kind, etc. 
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fore we cannot oppose the psychological to the historical method. 
In other words, when we make a psychological study of some collec- 
tive phenomenon we are considering it as a vital development of 
human facts. On the other hand, we see that the stimulus phase 
of the present phenomenon, namely, an institution or institutional 
object is also a development of a previous contact of an individual 
or individuals with objects. That is to say, both the pscyho- 
logical (reaction) and the institutional (stimulus) series of facts are 
derived from a concrete development of a preceding line of similar 
facts. Since objects as cultural stimuli possess cultural character- 
istics in the sense that we have just indicated, we readily see why 
different reactions are made by different groups to what are, from 
a physical standpoint, precisely the same objects. This condi- 
tion prevails of course in all the domains of human phenomena. 

When we turn to the field of economics the principle of the 
co-operative working of psychology and the other sciences comes 
clearly to light. Consider economic facts of whatever sort, and 
we find that they are products of some human reactions and 
stimulating conditions. Certainly the desires, thoughts, and other 
acts of persons are components of the strike situation, but just as 
certainly there are also the facts of competing firms, the natural or 
artificial conditions of supply and demand, the problems of raw 
material sources, the means of transportation, and a host of other 
factors. Here we see the stimulus and response phases of the 
situation standing out. Remembering always the concrete nature 
of any reaction, we see in a strike situation besides the actions 
of the persons, the uncertainties of employment, the fact that the 
job is owned by some one else, the feeling of detachedness from the 
world of industry and life in general, and the knowledge that the 
worker has forced upon him of being doomed forever with his 
entire line of family succession to be a vassal of other men or of a 
vast uncontrollable industrial system. These, too, are among the 
social facts which most certainly condition economic phenomena. 

To the question as to why it is that in studying the facts of the 
economic domain we can trace more clearly the phases of the 
stimulus-response situation than is true in the case of politics, for 
example, the answer is that, in the latter case we are studying 
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mainly a process, while in the case of economics we have to deal 
with material also. The total advantage in the economic situa- 
tion is that the stimulating circumstances stand out more sharply 
and are especially noticeable since the stimuli in the political domain 
are themselves reactions of other persons." The raw materials 
of production with the physical conditions surrounding them, the 
technological apparatus and processes developed in the courses 
of their transformation, stand out in relief as the occasions for 
building up newer reaction systems and for bringing them into 
operation. Veblen’ has given us a vivid picture of how the workers 
under the régime of the machine industry are induced to build up 
specific kinds of reaction systems; so that, on the whole, “there 
results a standardization of the workman’s intellectual life, in 
terms of mechanical process.” The same writer implies that 
socialism, as a system of responses to the economic and political 
order, is the result of adaptation to the technological requisites 
of the machine industry. Much as this picture may be over- 
drawn, with a bias toward particular colors, and with a gross 
neglect of numerous essential lights and shadows, still we cannot 
resist the suggestion it affords of the facts in the case. 

In all psychological investigation, therefore, must we distinguish 
carefully the stimulating conditions from the reactions to them, and 
this for the purpose of observing how intimately related the two 
phases are. So interrelated are the two aspects of psychological 
reactions that all too frequently the stimulus side is forgotten. 
For instance, to say that language is a psychological affair means 
to forget that word or sound changes, the distribution of given 
speech forms, the type of grammar and other features may be 
entirely stimulation factors, explicable on the basis of diffusion 
and interpenetration of groups. 

Such a psychological conception as we have outlined, based as 
it is upon the concrete specific reactions of persons and their 
surroundings, the writer submits, therefore, is not only useful, but 
essential for the interpretation of human events. It is only this 

* It is in this fact that we find the basis for the recent emphasis by political writers 
upon the study of human nature and the turning away from the study of institutions. 

2 The Theory of Business Enterprise, 1904. 
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kind of psychology that can have any value in the investigation 
of social or cultural facts. We have several times intimated that 
such a social psychology opposes in principle the suggestion of its 
being basic to any social science, and further it presupposes the 
collection of facts and the interpretations of reactions only by a 
co-operative study with the social sciences. Thus, we have a 
division of the psychological domain into two branches. That 
which we have been considering is the social or collective branch, 
and differs from the branch which studies the simpler individual 
reactions, in that the latter co-operates with the physiological and 
physical sciences. The principle of division between the social and 
physiological branches of psychology, let us again repeat, is not a 
difference based upon observations varying in kind. On the 
contrary, all human psychological phenomena are the reactions of 
persons to definite stimuli; all the differences, therefore, between 
the different branches of psychology pertain to the differences in 
stimulating conditions. 

As long as we keep in mind the fact that psychology is the 
science of reactions to stimuli we see that the co-operation with 
other sciences is absolutely essential. And it also follows from 
this that there are left no absolutes either in psychology or in the 
co-operating sciences. Absolutism in psychology is illustrated by 
the fact that when man was no longer considered a rational being, 
writers substituted another type of essence, and declared that 
man was an irrational being. We learn from organismic psychology 
that man must not be looked upon either as a rational or an 
irrational being. In fact, psychology cannot deal with such an 
entity as man at all, but rather must consider specific individuals 
under specific circumstances. While such an investigation must 
be very difficult it will nevertheless yield results whose value will 
be more than commensurate with the effort and caution exercised 
in the study. 

IV 

Let us now summarize briefly our conclusions. We are forcibly 
impressed with the diverse opinions found in the various litera- 
tures of the social sciences concerning their relation to psychology. 
One group of students of human phenomena most firmly believes 
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that psychology is absolutely basic to the human sciences, while 
the other holds psychology in contempt as an effective aid in 
the solution of humanistic problems. These latter students, who 
are primarily cultural anthropologists, assert that the human 
sciences are historical and not psychological. In our study we 
have attempted to discover what are the apparent erroneous 
conceptions concerning psychology upon which this opposition 
is based. Paramount among such mistaken conceptions we find 
established the view that the central phase of human reactions 
is a permanent human nature. As a consequence of such a 
belief in a fixed human nature, the first group of social scientists 
attempts to find the precise elements of this nature which are 
responsible for the specific, practically uniform activities which 
it studies. The second group, on the other hand, being more 
interested in comparative studies of human behavior, claims that 
psychology, occupied as it is with the fixed elements of human 
nature, cannot, therefore, throw any light upon the indefinite and 
changing cultural phenomena. 

Our study has indicated that both sides of this opposition have 
achieved results the inutility of which is exactly commensurate 
with the errors in their premises. For psychology is clearly not 
an absolute science of instincts or mentalities of any sort con- 
stituting a permanent human nature. Rather, psychology is an 
organismic and institutional discipline studying the complex uni- 
tary responses of organisms to stimulating conditions. 

Obviously such organismic behavior net only is different in 
infrahuman organisms as compared with human individuals, but 
also distinctly human reactions vary under different stimulating 
circumstances. Variations in human behavior are especially 
determined by the fact that much of such behavior consists of 
responses to institutions or institutional objects. While institu- 
tions are of course natural objects they differ from the simpler 
objects such as merely physical things, not only in their actual 
constitution but in their function as stimuli to action as well. 
Institutional objects are characterized by the fact that they are, 
even in the individual’s first contact with them, fraught with definite 
human meanings. These meanings attach to and persist in the 
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institutional objects by virtue of the fact that persons in previous 
contact with the objects in question crystallized such meanings 
by reacting to these objects in characteristic fashion. Thus snow 
may or may not be material from which houses are built, or blue 
may not be the color utilized for men’s dress shirts, or colored 
persons may or may not be people with whom white folks go to 
school or work beside, and such variations, it is clear, depend upon 
the common reactions of persons. As to the size of a group to 
which a certain object or institution will appear as a stimulus, that 
must naturally depend upon the number of individuals who are 
in direct contact with the institution, for it must be remembered 
that only such contacts and their results constitute the material 
and the subject-matter of the psychological sciences. 

From all this it follows that psychology must be an essential, 
albeit only a co-ordinate, science with ethnology or ethics or 
sociology. Upon such a basis the various human sciences are pur- 
sued as definite factual disciplines in which the laws and principles 
developed are derived more or less directly from the precise ways 
in which human beings react to their surroundings. In every 
intensive investigation of human phenomena the psychological 
and humanistic sciences, whether the latter be politics or philology, 
must co-operate with each other. The psychologist occupies him- 
self with the reaction phases of the situation, while the social 
scientist brings to light and studies the stimulating institutions. 
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THE NEIGHBORHOOD: A STUDY OF LOCAL LIFE IN 
THE CITY OF COLUMBUS, OHIO—Concluded 


R. D. McKENZIE 
University of Washington 


ABSTRACT 


Our system of government is based upon the assumption of the territorial group 
as a unit. Modern means of communication and transportation have to a con- 
siderable extent nullified the significance of spatial proximity as a group bond. All 
the traditional forms of political and social organization are affected thereby. Wards 
and administrative districts of cities as a rule have no correlation with natural group- 
ings of population. Thus the influence of local opinion in social control is minimized. 
City populations tend to segregate into territorial publics having similar attitudes 
on questions pertaining to the mores. Such similarity of attitude is not so pronounced 
on economic questions. Rehabilitation of neighborhood sentiment in a city is a 
difficult problem. Anything that tends to stabilize residence and give to the neighbor- 
hood a unitary character may serve to develop neighborhood consciousness. 


PART III. SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION OF THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


XIII. THE NEIGHBORHOOD AS THE UNIT OF POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL REFORM 


Our entire system of government, municipal, state, and national, 
is based on the assumption of the locality group as the unit of rep- 
resentation and administration. This, of course, is an inheritance 
from earlier times when geographical proximity was the one funda- 
mental basis of group life. But modern means of communication 
and transportation together with the recent development of large 
interest groups whose common interest transcends geographical 
boundaries have undermined the foundations of our political 
system and have complicated all our problems of social reform. 
This is especially true with reference to affairs of administration in 
our large cities, where the dominant interest groups prevail and 
where life for the majority is precarious and transitory. 

Localities do not stand for special interests, being areas of community 
which circumscribe only a very limited and, with the extension of community, 


less and less definite exclusiveness of social type and interest. It is in very 
great measure the mere convenience of contiguity rather than the intrinsic 
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distinctiveness of local interests which makes the locality an effective social 
unit. But in the central association that convenience no longer counts, and 
here organization by local divisions is, except under special circumstances, a 
mere impediment to the activity of the association. The case of representative 
government has interest in this connection. While the unit of election remains 
locality, the division of interest within the central legislature scarcely ever 
follows the lines of locality. Consequently it becomes very difficult to attain 
any form of true representation on the basis of local election. Members 
ostensibly elected to represent a locality, often in fact represent, though inade- 
quately on account of the mode of election, not merely the broad policy of a 
party, but the special interest of some association, some trade or profession or 
church or other grouping. This cross representation is creating one of the 
most difficult problems within the sphere of political science.* 


In general the criticisms of our city government, as far as they 
pertain to the neighborhood, may be divided into two classes. 
First, the excessive localism revealed by some of the more stable 
and stronger city neighborhoods tends to exploit the larger interests 
of the city in general. This type of situation is illustrated in the 
following quotation from the Pitisburgh Survey. 

It is not suprising, therefore, that Pittsburgh early became a hotbed of 
petty politics. As in other cities councilmen chosen by wards throve through 
catering to local needs while indifferent or negligent to the weightier interests 
of the city asa whole. Thus, whole sections of well-paved streets might mark 
the bailiwick of some aggressive ward councilman, who none the less had a hand 
in giving these same streets along with the main thorofares of Pittsburgh, in 
perpetuity to the street car monopoly. Hence the saying: “Any ward can be 
bought for a new side walk or a pair of wooden stairs.”” Local benefit naturally 
became the test of discharge of official duty, the street paving schedule, the 
pork barrel of the city budget... . . Even justice has been so diverse an 
interest that each ward chooses its own local magistrate, before whom, none the 
less, may be brought a case from anywhere in the city. The only concern of 
an alderman is to please his “constits”; let him “soak” the fellow outside his 
district and his re-election was secure.’ 


On the other hand, the utter lack of neighborhood sentiment, 

so common in many sections of our large cities, provides a fruitful 

field for the establishment of our notorious boss system of govern- 

ment. The boss seizes upon the opportunity to act the part of the 

good neighbor among an element of the population whose precari- 
*R. M. Maciver, Community (1917), p. 258. 

* Pittsburgh Survey, I, 45-46. 
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ous conditions of life emphasize the value of the kindly, personal, 
neighborly relations, but at the same time create indifference 
toward the more general interests of the neighborhood or com- 
munity as a whole. 

A successful ward boss must be a worker, capable by his example of inspir- 
ing others to similar industry. He must not be content with doing the work 
that comes to him, he must look for things todo. As his work consists mainly 
in doing favors for voters, he must inspire requests as well as grant them. 
Therefore he encourages voters to come to him for help when they are out of 
work or in any other sort of trouble. When a voter is arrested, the ward or 
district leader will lend his services to secure bail or to provide counsel, or will 
arrange to have the offender’s fine paid for him. Then there are the day-to-day 
favors which the local boss stands ready to do for all who come to him, provided 
they are voters or can influence voters. These services cannot be even recapit- 
ulated here, for their name is legion. To one he lends money to stall a land- 
lord whose patience is exhausted; to a family of another he sends fuel or 
provisions in time of need. ‘“‘He buys medicine for the sick and helps to bury 
the dead. He dispenses an ample hospitality in the saloons; as soon as he 
comes in, known and unknown, gather about him, and he treats everybody. 
He is the only one who does not drink, for he is on duty.” Tested by his acts, 
the boss is chief among neighborhood philanthropists; judged by the motives 
that prompt his acts, he is a serpent spreading the slime of political debauchery 
over whole sections of the community. With the submerged tenth (it would 
be more accurately termed the submerged half) of a great city’s population, 
however, it is the acts and not the motives of the man that weigh." 


Students of municipal affairs disagree concerning plans for the 
reconstruction of city government. Some authorities, recognizing 
the present disorganized state of the city neighborhood, advocate 
the selection of representatives at large without respect to neigh- 
borhood or vocational interests; others would even go so far as to 
abolish entirely the geographical unit of representation and substi- 
tute for it representation on the basis of vocational or interest 
groups;’ while others again, realizing the importance of neighbor- 
hood sentiment as a civic force, would attempt to rehabilitate and 
revivify the neighborhood making it function once more as a 


* Munro, The Government of American Cities, pp. 175-76. 

2 This is the position taken by exponents of commission government. Cf. E. S. 
Bradford, Commission Government in American Cities (1911), p. 305. 

3 For a concise statement of the views of the “Political Pluralists” see M. P. 
Follett, The New State (1920), chap. xxviii. 
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community institution.’ There is general agreement, however, 
that our present ward system of representation is a failure. 


The ward councillor represents his own ward, and that alone. He forgets 
that the city is more than the sum of its wards, and that the public opinion of 
the city may be different from the totality of neighborhood clamors. Ward 
divisions are at best ephemeral: unlike the French arrondissement, the American 
ward has rarely any traditions and as a unit of area exacts no spontaneous 
loyalty from the people who live in it. What passes for ward loyalty is, more 
commonly than not, local prejudice fostered by politicians to serve their own 
personal ends. Moreover, the concentration of single ethnic elements in 
particular sections of the city makes it practically certain that, under the ward 
system, some members of the council will owe their election to nothing but 
their proficiency in appealing to racial! or religious or social narrowness. The 
ward system likewise affords a standing incentive to that most vicious of all 
American contributions to the science of practical politics, the gerrymander; 
it makes possible the control of a majority in the council by a minority of the 
city’s voters, and, unless redistricting is resorted to frequently, it fosters gross 
inequalities in representation. The term “ward” has accordingly come into 
disrepute in the terminology of American government, a somewhat curious 
fact, by the way, since in England, where councillors are and always have been 
chosen from wards, no such odium has been developed. Its presence here is 
doubtless explained by the fact that in American ward representation, ward 
politics, and ward organization have come to be associated in the public mind 
with bossism, trickery, and almost everything else that is politically demoraliz- 
ing. A feeling so deeply lodged can scarcely be without some substantial 
foundation.? 


Although the territorial unit of representation is tending to 
become a thing of the past in American city government, yet the 
unit for administrative purposes still remains the geographical area. 
Cities are districted into a large number of local units to meet the 


*M. P. Follett is one of the best-known advocates of the rehabilitation of the 
neighborhood as a political and social unit. The thesis of her recent book, The New 
State, is that intelligent participation in social control can be achieved only through the 
conscious reconstruction and federation of such small territorial groups as the neigh- 
borhood. 

As a unit of social reform, the neighborhood has received the attention of social 
workers for several decades. The social settlement movement represents the first 
attempt to institutionalize the social activities of the neighborhood. The present 
trend of this movement is evidenced in the increasing popularity of the social center 
activities, community councils, and, in a still more comprehensive way, in the social 
Unit Plan of Cincinnati. 


* Munro, The Government of American Cities, pp. 191-92. 
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administrative problems of the various departments of city govern- 
ment. Each department subdivides the city into geographical 
units adjusted to suit its peculiar administrative purposes without 
respect to the natural groupings of population, and without con- 
sideration of the geographical subdivisions made by other 
departments of city government. 


Attention has been called to the fact that one of the things which make 
city government inherently difficult, is the lack of neighborhood feeling which 
seems invariably to be produced by city life. If each branch of the city govern- 
ment, and each city executive department, forms districts to suit its own con- 
venience merely, it is almost a certainty that there will be almost as many 
series of different districts as there are branches of city government and city 
executive departments. The result is that such a neighborhood feeling as may 
exist is disintegrated, and that it becomes impossible, so long as this administra- 
tive diversity continues, for such a neighborhood feeling to develop. If, on 
the other hand, care were taken to make the election districts the same as the 
judicial districts and to cause these to conform, in some way, to the police, fire, 
and other districts, if the district court-house, the fire engine-house, the police 
station-house, and even the school-house in given parts of the city were situated, 
from the point of view of city geography, near each other—placed perhaps in 
or around a small playground or park,—it would be possible to develop civic 
centers which would tend to encourage the development of neighborhood spirit. 
It is quite true that the convenience of the departments might be interfered 
with, but the loss suffered by the departments would be more than compensated 
for by the development of neighborhood spirit, and in many instances as well 
by the greater convenience of the citizen who would find that his business with 
the city government could be conducted with greater ease than under conditions 
where the city districts bore no relation to each other. Under the plan which 
has been outlined, of course the districts would be more permanent than at 
present, while the civic centers which might develop would, of necessity, be 
absolutely permanent. The changes of population which are going on so 
continuously in the city would make the problem of district representation a 
different one from what it is where the districts are not permanent but are 
changed to suit the changes of population. The problem would not, however, 
be one of great difficulty, for, instead of establishing single districts as at 
present, it would be possible to make provision for districts whose representa- 
tion would vary with their population. 

The plan which has been outlined is one which to a large degree has been 
adopted in Paris. Paris is divided into twenty districts, each of which has a 
civic center—the mairie—at which are found the office of the maire, in this case 
a district and not a city officer—generally a city library, and the local office of 
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the charities department. The mairie itself is usually situated in a small open 
space or park. The twenty districts, in addition to being thus administrative 
districts, are also election and judicial districts. In this case, notwithstanding 
their differences in population, they are equally represented on the city council. 
So far, however, in the United States little attention seems to have been given 
by the city governments to this important matter, and the convenience 
of the administrative departments alone has been considered. The result is 
that an opportunity has not been availed of either to preserve or to develop 
neighborhood feeling, or to secure an architectural effect which would render 
city life much more attractive than it is at present.* 


If the neighborhood is ever to be organized as a political or 
social unit, it is of the utmost importance that the formal super- 
structure shall be made to coincide as nearly as possible with the 
natural neighborhood groupings of the population. It is a remark- 
able fact that the most prominent advocates of neighborhood 
reconstruction have failed to take cognizance of this necessity. It 
is surely apparent that any effective system of community planning 
must take account of the divergent attitudes of the various com- 
munity groups; and this is just as important with respect to the 
locality groups as it is with respect to the trade union or chamber 
of commerce. 

It is, of course, not always an easy problem to locate the bound- 
aries of natural neighborhood groups. Frequently one neighborhood 
blends into another without any objective signs of demarcation. On 
the other hand, areas of similar objective characteristics may be in- 
habitated by family groups whose interests and attitudes are entirely 
irreconcilable. 

I shall now present the results of an attempt to study neighbor- 
hood group attitudes in the city of Columbus. My study is based 
on data obtained from the records of the Board of Elections. The 
geographical units for the collecting and recording of data on all 
subjects on which the city’s electorate votes are the precincts and 
wards. Columbus is divided into sixteen wards having a total of 
262 precincts. The precinct is quite small, including but one or 
two city blocks and having an average registered electorate of less 
than two hundred. 


* Frank J. Goodnow, City Government in the United States (1906), pp. 201-3. 
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I shall attempt to discover the territorial distribution of the 
voting public* son a number of issues which have come before the 
electorate during the past few years. Municipal questions divide 
the voting public into two groups—those in favor and those opposed. 
After a campaign which varies in intensity according to the nature 
of the issue, a vote is taken and the result apparently accepted by 
both sides. The geographical distribution of the losing minority 
seems of little consequence. From the standpoint of law enforce- 
ment, however, it becomes a very significant matter whether one 
city neighborhood has imposed its will on a numerically smaller 
neighborhood entirely out of sympathy with the decision. With- 
out the support of the local opinion of the neighborhood it becomes 
extremely difficult to enforce legislative enactments. If, on the 
other hand, the losing minority does not happen to be segregated 
in particular neighborhoods, but is scattered evenly throughout the 
city, the question of law enforcement is of a much more simple 
nature. 

In order to ascertain the types of municipal questions on which 
local segregation of voters takes place, I have made a study of the 
voting records on eight different issues on which the electorate of 
Columbus have voted during the past few years. The percentage 
of affirmative votes on each of the eight municipal questions re- 
corded in Table XXV has been determined for each ward. The 
results are compared with the percentage of the affirmative votes 
on each issue for the city asa whole. The deviations of each ward 
from the city’s average is thus taken as a measure of the ward 
segregation of voters on each question. 

This table shows very distinctly that there is much greater 
segregation of voters on subjects pertaining to the mores, or social 
customs, than on subjects which deal with economic questions. In 
the first group of subjects, designated Class A, the ward deviations 
from the city’s average range from 6 to 12—a fact which shows that 
there is a very pronounced local bunching of similar attitudes on 


t Any unorganized association of individuals bound together by common opinions, 
sentiments, or desires and too numerous for each to maintain personal relations with 
the others, constitutes a public in the broadest sense of the term.”—W. J. Shepard, 
‘Public Opinion,” Amer. Jour. of Sociol., XV, 36. 
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these questions. Wards 15 and 16, which show the highest positive 
deviations, stand in striking contrast to Wards 2, 3, and 9, which 
show almost as large negative deviations from the average for the 
city as a whole. With respect to the economic issues, grouped in 
Class B, the ward deviations from the city’s average are relatively 
slight. On no subject is the average deviation for all the wards in 
Class B as great as that found for any of the issues in Class A. The 
most conspicuous bunching of opposites is found in Wards 3 and 
15, especially on the city tax levy issue of 1917. 

Although small deviations are found on the School Bond issue 
of 1917, nevertheless, from the standpoint of community interest 
and campaign enthusiasm, this was an unusually hotly contested 
local issue. The two publics concerned, however, were geographic- 
ally dispersed almost uniformly over the entire city. Athough the 
final vote stood 9,738 for, to 22,918 against, not a single precinct in 
the city voted a majority in favor of the proposed bond issue. 

There seems to be little correlation between high economic 
status and the tendency to support measures involving an increase 
in taxation. While Wards 4 and 5 rank highest in the city with 
respect to economic status, still, on the average, they do not support 
economic measures as well as Ward 9 which stands at the bottom 
of the economic scale for the city. Furthermore, it is interesting 
to note that the deviations of Wards 1, 2, and 3, wards which com- 
prise the large German neighborhood, are negative on all questions 
listed in our table; while the deviations in Wards 14, 15, and 16 
are positive on allissues. Wards 9 and 10° have negative deviations 
on all issues in Class A but tend to support taxation measures. 
This may be partially accounted for by the relatively small number 
of large taxpayers in these wards. 

Let us now examine more closely the territorial distribution of 
the publics supporting and opposing each of the foregoing subjects 
grouped in Class A, as representing the mores, that is, questions 
involving conceptions of right and wrong. Of course the ward is 
too large a geographical unit to furnish a true picture of the details 
of local sentiment on these subjects. Local groups of diametrically 
opposite points of view are frequently bunched together within the 

* These wards embrace the disorganized neighborhood already studied. 
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same ward. The precinct, therefore, is a better unit than the ward, 
to bring into relief the natural boundaries of the local group. In 
order to illustrate the various regional attitudes on questions 
pertaining to the mores I have prepared Maps XIV, XV, and XVI. 
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tively on the three subjects in question—prohibition, woman’s 
suffrage, and the non-employment of women in liquor shops. 

The similarity of shading of the various sections of the city in 
all three of these maps is significant. The local areas that supported 
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prohibition invariably supported woman’s suffrage to approximately 
the same degree. The areas surrounding the central business 
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prohibition and woman’s suffrage and in favor of the employment of 
women in liquor shops; while the eastern, western, and northern 
extremities of the city—the three leading residential areas—are 
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grouped together in neighborhood association.’ And it is only in 
the decision of questions involving the mores that the specific 
group character of these local areas comes into prominence. The 
consistency of attitudes displayed by the various local regions on 
questions dealing with the mores is remarkable. Not only did the 
Columbus vote on prohibition for consecutive years show almost 
precisely the same results, as far as local segregation of opinion is 
concerned, but the votes on the other subjects, more or less kindred, 
show almost identical distribution of supporters and opposers. 
The ward distribution of opinion on a number of such subjects is 
graphically shown in Graph I. 

The points are arbitrarily connected to assist the eye in following 
the ward fluctuations on these subjects. The correlation of ward 
opinions on these three subjects is conspicious. Obviously the 
voter who favored woman’s suffrage voted also for prohibition, and 
for the non-employment of women in liquor shops. 

The lower line graphically representing the relative economic 
status of the different wards, bears an interesting similarity of 
fluctuations to those of the lines illustrating ward opinion on the 
three subjects in question. Wards 4, 5, 15, and 16, which stand 
high in economic status are the strongest supporters of each of the 
three municipal issues; while Ward 9, which has the lowest 
economic rating, shows the lowest affirmative vote on these issues. 

The correlation of opinion on these subjects may be shown still 
more clearly by observing the precinct distribution of votes for a 
single ward. There are too many precincts to make it practicable 
to show this distribution for the entire city. But the distribution 
of opinion within one ward will serve as an example of the general 

* Similarity of attitudes, however, is not in itself a criterion of group consciousness. 
It is necessary that the individual members of the group shall be aware of the similarity 
of their attitudes. Referring to the Polish peasant, Thomas and Znaniecki, say, 
“The manner in which social opinion holds the community together is easily analyzed. 
Any extraordinary occurrence becomes for a certain time the focus of attention of all 
the members of the community, an identical attitude toward this is developed, and 
each member of the community is conscious that he shares the general attitude or that 
his attitude is shared by the rest of the community. These are the three original 


elements of the mechanism of social opinion: the phenomenon, the identity of attitude, 
and the consciousness of this identity.”—The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, 


I, 145. 
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tendency. Graph II indicates the percentage of voters in each 
precinct in Ward 3, who voted in favor of the three issues: 
woman’s suffrage, prohibition, and the non-employment of women 


in places where liquor is sold. 
While the percentages of affirmative votes do not fluctuate 


similarly in every case still it is very plain that there is a direct 


GRAPH II 
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correlation of opinion on these three issues. Moreover, it is evident 
that there is a decided regional divergence of opinion within the 
boundaries of this ward. Precincts M, N, and O, which lie in the 
eastern end of the ward, represent opposite attitudes to those of 
such precincts as B and S, which occupy the western section of the 
ward, bordering on Sixth Street. 

It is clear to everyone that ward boundaries, as a rule, are purely 
artificial, and do not, therefore, represent the natural groupings 
of population within a city. However, all wards in Columbus are 
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not equally artificial. Some show a much greater tendency toward 
homogeneity and coincidence with natural local groupings than 
others. In order to discover the comparative homogeneity of the 
different wards of Columbus I have made a study of the precinct 
variations of opinion for each ward. The method employed was 
as follows; the total percentage of affirmative votes in each ward 
on each of the four subjects indicated on Table XXVI, was taken 
as the basis. Then the percentage of affirmative votes on each 
subject for each precinct within the ward was compared with this, 
and the deviations averaged. Table XXVI gives the result of this 
tabulation for all the wards of the city. 

A few interesting facts are revealed in this table. In the first 
place it is quite clear that there is considerable difference in the 
extent of solidarity in the various wards of the city. Ward 2 stands 
out conspicuously as distinctly the most homogeneous ward. With 
its average deviation on all subjects of but 3.8, it stands in striking 
contrast to its neighboring Ward 3, which has an average deviation 
of 9.2; and to Ward 6, which has an equally high average. In fact 
Ward 2 consistently shows greater homogeneity on all issues than 
any other ward in the city, with the two slight exceptions of Wards 
5 and 7, in item three, and in these particular cases the differences 
are extremely small. 

The precinct deviations from the ward averages for Wards 2 
and 3 are graphically represented in Graph ITI. 

With the single exception of Precinct A, which stands at the 
northeast corner of the ward, there is extremely little geographical 
bunching of votes in Ward 2. Ward 3, on the other hand, shows 
the opposite tendency. Its precinct fluctuations vary from 17 to 
62 per cent of the electors voting in favor of prohibition. 

The superior homogeneity of Ward 2 is due to the fact that this 
ward is inhabitated almost exclusively by a single nationality, 
Germans. Ward 3, on the contrary, is composed of a number of 
different foreign group; in addition to a large American population. 


A few conclusions may be drawn from this study of local opinion. 
First, the population of a city tends to segregate itself into locality 
groups possessing similar cultural and moral values; second, issues 
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involving economic expenditure reveal more reflection and personal 
choice on the part of the voter than do issues pertaining to the 
mores; third, the ward is not a unit of opinion on any issue except 
where its boundaries happen to coincide with the natural cultural 
and ethnic groupings of the population. 

Those interested in the rehabilitation of the city neighborhood 
must, if they are to succeed, take into consideration the dominant 
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As illustrated by precinct distribution of affirmative votes on the issue of prohibition, 1918 
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forces at work strengthening or disintegrating the locality groups. 
An efficient scheme of neighborhood reconstruction must take 
cognizance of the natural groupings of the population, and efforts 
must be made to stabilize such groupings as far as possible by 
establishing community safeguards against encroaching disturbing 
factors. On the other hand, efforts must be made to give to each 
neighborhood a physical unitary character sufficient to differentiate 
it from surrounding localities. This, of course, will involve a 
systematic scheme of city planning. The following quotation 
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indicates that this subject is already receiving consideration from 
experts on city planning: 

There is then a need today, from the standpoint of city planning, for a 
standard political area corresponding to the city neighborhood—or if one 
answers that there are no such things as city neighborhoods, then for the city 
neighborhoods that ought to exist. A large city should be divided into local 
or neighborhood governments, presumably elective, which should, under the 
city government, have charge of certain physical interests of the district. The 
desirability of having real city neighborhoods matching certain city planning 
needs—and, though meeting these, realizing also certain spiritual ends—neigh- 
borhoods defined and vitalized by the possession accordingly of certain govern- 
ing powers, is enforced in many ways. 

It is emphasized by the monotonous lack of local structural design and thus 
of efficient organic character in our outspread cities, looked at as wholes. It is 
emphasized by the struggling efforts of groups of persons in various localities, 
through local improvement clubs, to affect their local physical conditions by 
their joint efforts, and by the fact that, as things are, a great part of the people 
feel helpless or indifferent concerning these matters. It is emphasized by pro- 
jects which have been made by architects and sociologists to design fit groupings 
for local institutions, business, cultural and social, with a view for the better 
performance of their proper functions and a better symbolizing of the idea of 
neighborhood solidarity. 

It is emphasized by the zealous and in many places locally rooted social 
center movement, which has spread so widely during the last few years. It is 
emphasized by the desire of finest elements of many isolated nationality groups 
for broad and inclusive co-operation in their districts toward social welfare, 
and by the spreading notion that common folk should be mustered into the life 
of the community as they have not been heretofore. It is emphasized by the 
recognized need for moderating the excessive and wasteful mobility of city 
populations, by giving more meaning to locality and making neighborhoods 
more worthy of permanent residence. It is emphasized by the fact that certain 
local interests, touching both the physical functions and social aims of mod- 
ern government, can be better understood and administered locally than by 
the long range machinery of a city government centering at city hall and 
covering perhaps scores or hundreds of square miles. It is emphasized by 
the historical fact that the finest architectural embodiments of human insti- 
tutions and ideals have for the most part been wrought out by communities 
of limited size, as ancient Athens and the cathedral cities of Europe amply 
testify. 

As to precisely what functions would lend themselves to efficient local 
management—possibly the design, construction, maintenance and adornment 
of local streets, the removal of household waste, the provision of some recreation 
factors, especially for the smallest children, the receipt of taxes, the registration 
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of vital statistics, the development of an architectural scheme for a real neigh- 
borhood center—whether these are some of the functions which might be 
considered as appropriate for local management, is a question upon which I do 
not wish now toenter. Nor need we now discuss whether this primary govern- 
ing area should comprise one square mile or ten, 10,000 people or 100,000. 
Cases would be decided according to circumstances. Just as local intelligence, 
pride, and initiative, however, are invaluable in smaller’cities for the purpose 
of government, just as the value of these forces is indicated by that fear of 
losing them which leads many outside communities to resist annexation to 
larger communities—so, I believe, these forces will, when given fair opportunity, 
demonstrate their value and efficiency toward limited city neighborhood 
government on a well-considered plan. I believe that the proper scope and 
objects of city planning will be neither adequately conceived nor adequately 
achieved except through the application to the large city of some federal 
scheme which will bring to bear the potentialities of neighborhood political 
areas as such for their own higher physical organization." 


However much we may idealize the values of the social solidarity 
of the traditional neighborhood and long for their return, the fact 
remains that our social order has changed profoundly from the 
organic life of the old hamlet or village societies. The seething 
movements of population show no signs of abating. Community 
life is ever growing more mobile and transitory. The demand for 
small homes or apartments, equipped with every possible built-in 
feature—if not completely furnished—is increasing. The modern 
family is loath to assume any responsibilities which may interfere 
with its freedom to move when opportunity or occasion arises. It 
is all a phase of the dynamic economic and social order in which we 
are now living. With the change undoubtedly we lose some of the 
values which went with solidarity, but, on the other hand, we gain 
much through the very looseness of the present social structure. 
Perhaps some of the neighborhood values may be restored by 
intelligent organization, but there seems to be little ground for 
belief that the dreams of the more extreme neighborhood promot- 
ers will ever be realized. 
* George E. Hooker, “‘City Planning and Political Areas,” National Municipal 
Review, VI (May, 1917), 341-42. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIOLOGICAL CONGRESS 


At the first meeting of the International Sociological Congress held 
in Turin, October 9-16, under the auspices of the International Institute 
of Sociology, Turin, it was decided to hold the next meeting at Vienna, 
October 1-8, 1922. The third congress will be held in Prague in 1923. 
The organization of the 1922 congress is in seven sections as follows: 
international law; economic problems; disarmament; labor problems; 
woman problems; problems of biosociology and social medicine; 
problems of pure sociology. The two sociological subjects already 
selected are the causes of revolution and their social prevention and the 
relation of sociology and statistics. The International Institute of 
Sociology announces the establishment of a new international political 
organ The Voice of the Peoples. Its purpose is to give detailed and 
regular information of the work of the League of Nations and of all 
other institutions of an international character and to promote through 
scientific discussion the peaceful solution of international problems. 
During 1922 thirty issues will be published, the first number appearing 
at the time of the Genoa Conference. The editor of the journal is 
Professor Francesco Consentini, director of the International Institute 
of Sociology. Communications in regard both to the new publication 
and to the 1922 meeting of the International Sociological Congress 
should be addressed to Professor Consentini, 21 Santorre Santarosa, Turin. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS 


Social service now has a professional organization in the American 
Association of Social Workers, 130 East 22d Street. Since the National 
Conference of Social Work in Milwaukee last spring the members of 
this Association, formerly the National Social Workers Exchange, have 
been developing a program similar in purpose to that of the American 
Medical Association, the American Bar Association, and the engineering 
societies. 

Between fifteen and thirty thousand people in the United States 
are engaged in some kind of professional social service. In a draft of 
membership requirements recently prepared by the new association’s 
executive committee, nearly forty fields of social work are enumerated 
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in which men and women “trained in social science and technique are 
eligible for admission.” 

To qualify for Senior membership according to the proposals of the 
executive committee, one would have to be at least twenty-five years 
of age, a college graduate “or have demonstrated by his practical 
achievements an equivalent educational background,” and have had 
four years’ experience in social organizations of recognized standing. 
If he or she has had one or two years in a training school for social 
work, that would be equivalent to an equal amount of practical experi- 
ence. Graduate work in social science is also made equal to one year 
of practical experience. 

Provision is made for two other classes of members where the 
standards are less strict than for Senior members. The Junior member- 
ship is intended for the young man or woman with a year or more of 
experience, who is just beginning social work. The Associate member- 
ship is intended for lay people who desire to co-operate in raising stand- 
ards in social work. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


A National Council for the Social Studies completed its organization 
in Chicago on February 25. Its purpose is to lay the foundations for 
training democratic citizens; and its sponsors believe that such training 
can result only from a carefully developed and adequately supported 
system of teaching in the elementary and secondary schools. Its plan 
looks to promoting co-operation among those who are responsible for 
such training, including at least the university departments which con- 
tribute knowledge of facts and principles to civic education; and the lead- 
ing groups of educational leaders, such as principals, superintendents, and 
professors of education, who develop the methods of handling these facts. 

An advisory board was set up composed of representatives of (1) the 
five associations of scholars most nearly related to the purpose of the 
National Council—historians, economists, political scientists, sociologists, 
and geographers; (2) the national organizations of educational investi- 
gators and administrators—elementary and high-school principals 
teachers of education, normal-school principals, and superintendents; 
and (3) regionary associations of teachers of history and civics. The 
function of this advisory board is to bring into the National Council 
the points of view of the organizations represented by its members and 
to insure a development of the social studies which will be in harmony with 
the best educational thought as well as based on the best present practice. 
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The following officers were elected for the year 1922-23: L. C. 
Marshall, professor of economics in the University of Chicago, president; 
Henry Johnson, professor of history in Teachers College, vice-president; 
Edgar Dawson, professor of government in Hunter College, secretary- 
treasurer; E. U. Rugg, Lincoln School, New York, assistant secretary. 
An executive committee, charged with the general direction of the 
policies of the association will consist of the officers and the following 
elected members: C. A. Coulomb, district superintendent, Philadelphia; 
W. H. Hathaway, Riverside High School, Milwaukee; Bessie L. Pierce, 
Iowa University High School. 

The first task the National Council is undertaking is the preparation 
of a Finding List of those experiments or undertakings in the teaching 
of the social studies which now give promise of being useful. This 
list will contain such exposition of the character and aims of these 
experiments as to make it possible for those working along parallel lines 
to discover each other and to co-operate more fully than would other- 
wise be probable. This expository material will have another purpose— 
that of indicating outstanding differences of opinion and program in 
order that these differences may be systematically stated for purposes 
of analysis and discussion. 

To aid in the discovery and assessment of these experiments, the 
National Council has in preparation a list of Key Men and Women who 
will be appointed in the various states to represent the National Council 
in its efforts to collect useful information and then to give currency to 
it. While this organization seems to represent all the elements out of 
which the best development of the social studies must proceed, the most 
useful work will be done only with the co-operation of teachers and 
investigators in al] parts of the country to the end that lost motion and 
useless repetition may be eliminated and that mutually strengthening 
experiments may be pressed forward. 

Persons who are interested in the wholesome development of the 
social studies, whether teachers or others, and if teachers, whether 
teachers of the social subjects or of some other subject, are urged to 
communicate at the earliest convenient moment with the secretary of the 
National Council, Edgar Dawson, 671 Park Avenue, New York City. 

CONFERENCE ON THE FUTURE OF PUBLIC HEALTH 

Under the auspices of the United States Public Health Service there 
was held in Washington, March 14 and 15, a conference of deans of 
schools of public health and medical schools, presidents of universities 
with which these schools are connected, a selected number of professors 
of public health subjects and men actively engaged in public health 
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work, on “The Future of Public Health in the United States and the 
Education of Sanitarians.”’ 

Subjects considered include: the present status of the public health 
movement and present facilities for the education of health officers and 
other sanitarians; various newer aspects of public health and their 
importance in the training of sanitarians; the various kinds of sanitarians 
which will be needed for the future; the recruiting and training of more 
and better sanitarians; and the various problems connected with the 
training of sanitarians for the future and the further education of those 
who are now employed in public health work. Among those invited to 
take part in the conference were presidents James R. Angell, Livingston 
Farrand, Frank J. Goodnow, Ray Lyman Wilbur; deans Hugh Cabot, 
William Darrach, David L. Edsall; professors Allen W. Freeman, E. O. 
Jordan, Roger Perkins, Mazyck P. Ravenel, Milton J. Rosenau, George 
C. Whipple, Jesse F. Williams, C.-E. A. Winslow; doctors Lewellys F. 
Barker, Walter H. Brown, John A. Ferrell, Lee K. Frankel, Otto P. 
Geier, Frederick R. Green, Vernon Kellogg, John H. Stokes, Victor C. 
Vaughan, George E. Vincent, William A. White, Hubert Work, also 
doctors S. J. Crumbine, Hugh S. Cumming, Eugene R. Kelley, L. L. 
Lumsden, A. T. McCormack, A. M. Stimson, and Allan J. McLaughlin 
of the United States Public Health Service and the various State Boards 


oi Health. 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


The department of social science, formerly a part of the department 
of political and social science, is in the midst of its first year of separate 
existence with 288 different persons enrolled in the department. A 
social-science discussion group, meeting bi-monthly, has been formed 
among the advanced students. Miss Mary Louise Rutter, A.B., Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, has been made departmental assistant in social 
science. The Civic and Vocational League of Cincinnati has recently 
published a monograph by Miss Rutter entitled The Water Works 
System of Cincinnati. 

CLARK UNIVERSITY 

During the present year Professor Frank H. Hankins has delivered 
lectures at Clark University, Cornell University, and Well’s College on 
the present economic situatic1 in Europe, based on his observations 
during his residence in Europe in 1920-21. Professor Hankins will 
offer in the Clark University summer school courses in introductory 
socialjscience and in the teaching of the social sciences. 

Professor Harry E. Barnes delivered the annual Stuckenberg Lecture 
on applied sociology at Gettysburg College on February 14, 1922. His 
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subject was “The Development of Modern Penology.” The lecture 
will appear in an early number of the Political Science Quarterly. 


UNIVERSITY OF NorRTH CAROLINA 

The School of Public Welfare has just issued, through the extension 
division of the university, the following bulletins: Attainable Standards 
in Municipal Programs, A Report of the First Regional Conference on 
Town and County Administration, Prepared by Howard W. Odum; 
The Rural Playground, Prepared by Harold D. Meyer; Social Service 
and Public Welfare, Prepared by J. F. Steiner and Howard W. Odum; 
The Parent-Teacher Association, A Manual for North Carolina, Prepared 
by Harold D. Meyer; the 1922-23 Bulletin of Announcements, together 
with statement of opportunities in research and study in the social 
sciences at the University of North Carolina. 

The department of rural social science has just issued its latest 
North Carolina Yearbook which is a volume of some thirty or more 
papers on North Carolina, Industrial and Urban, carefully edited by 
Professor E. C. Branson. These papers are the result of the year’s 
work of the North Carolina Club, now in its eighth year under the 
direction of Dr. Branson. 

Work has begun on the new social-science building which will be 
ready for occupancy in the fall of 1922. This building will be well 
equipped with seminar rooms, departmental libraries, statistical labora- 
tory, offices, classrooms, and auditorium. On the first floor will be the 
departments of rural social science, sociology, and the School of Public 
Welfare. 

The University announces for early publication The Journal of 
Social Forces, to be published quarterly and devoted to the promotion 
of social work and public welfare. In addition to contributed articles 
it will have regularly six departments of special contributions: ‘ Inter- 
State Reports from the Fields of Public Welfare and Social Work,” 
“Reports and Methods of Teaching the Social Sciences in the High 
Schools,’ “Inter-Racial Relations and Activities in the Southern 
States Local Committees,” ‘National, State, and Loca] Country Life 
Programs,” “Current Progress in Town and City Programs,” “ Reviews 
of Books and Literature.” While it is primarily intended as a medium 
of exchange of practical knowledge for the southern states it is not 
limited to the South either in its scope or its editorial board. 


OxnI0 WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


In the fall of 1920 Ohio Wesleyan University established the depart- 
ment of sociology for the first time, separating the work from economics. 
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At that time Mr. Bruce L. Melvin was put in charge of the work. During 
the year of 1920-21 Mrs. Melvin aided in the department by teaching 
one course each semester. Also during the year 1920-21 Mr. Melvin 
finished his thesis and took his Ph.D. in the spring from the University 
of Missouri. In the fall of 1921 Mr. Frank W. Hoffer, B.D., M.A., of 
the University of Chicago, through the co-operation of Ohio Wesleyan 
University and the Methodist Board of Home Missions was added to 
the department, specializing in the field of the rural church, especially 
on the side of social development of the rural church. Also Miss Ruth 
Fenderich, A.B. of Oberlin, and M.A. of Columbia, was added to the 
department specializing in the field of the races, giving courses in the 
negro problem and immigration this year. During the present year 
the department has been co-operating with the Ohio Federation of 
Churches through their representative Dr. Brugh, who has been aiding 
in a house-to-house survey of Delaware County. Also the department 
has been co-operating with different communities in the development of 
community work throughout Delaware County, in the organization of 
community councils and social and recreational programs. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Five extension classes in sociology are being conducted this semester 
in southern California by the University at which somewhat over 200 
public school teachers and principals are enrolled. 

During the summer session of 1922 Professor Clarence M. Case, of 
the University of Iowa, will offer two courses: one in “Human Culture 
and Races,” and the other in “ Democracy and Social Progress.”’ 

Professor E. S. Bogardus read a paper upon the Relation of Public 
Health to Social Problems at the California State Conference of Social 
Agencies held in April at San Diego. 

Mr. D. F. McLaughlin, Superintendent of County Charities, was 
the chief speaker at the recent meeting of the Southern California 
Sociological Society, the subject of his address being “Interesting 
Clients That I Have Known.” 

Alice M. Fesler, A.M., has been elected Instructor in Sociology and 
Supervisor of Social Case Work. The department of sociology now 
has the full-time service of five teachers, who, together with lecturers 
giving regular courses, are conducting thirty-one classes each semester. 


MASTER’S THESES AND DOcTORAL DISSERTATIONS 
Because of the limited space in this issue, the Annual List of Stu- 


dents’ Dissertations in Sociology will appear in the July number of the 
Journal. 
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REVIEWS 


Property. By ARTHUR JEROME Eppy, with a Preface by Horace 
J. Bripces. Chicago: A. C. McClurg and Company, 10921. 
Pp. 254. $2.50. 

With the possible exception of Withers’ The Case for Capitalism, 
no book has more plausibly than the present one briefed an argument in 
rebuttal of the charges since Marx against our present property system. 
Such men as John D. Rockefeller, Russell Sage, Andrew Carnegie, and 
Marshall Field were serving the public better when they were accumulat- 
ing their fortunes than when they or their representatives were spending 
it; the Marshall Field will, designed to hold his productive investments 
together as long as possible, was a sort of instrument to be encouraged; 
if Henry George could have his way he would do for nations in general 
what Lenin has done to Petrograd. So runs the recital. Incidentally, 
it brings out aspects of the human process which critics of our present 
society have neglected. After all, however, Mr. Eddy’s admissions, 
one of his premises even, will weigh more in the ultimate summing-up 
than these considerations. The fact that he was a lawyer of large 
practice gives to these admissions significance which they would not have 
if submitted by an academic man or an agitator. People of capitalistic 
sympathies should welcome the book because it formulated their case 
more plausibly than previous efforts. People of proletarian sympathies 
should read: it as a partial corrective of superficialism. 


; ALBION W. SMALL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Major Social Problems. By RupotpH M. BinperR, Ph.D. New 
York: ‘Prentice-Hall, 1920. Pp. 324. $2.00 

This useful handbook gives many of the leading facts, together with 
an interpretation of the facts, concerning social institution and processes. 
The family as a social institution, feminism, the eugenics movement, 
together with the socialization of business, of religion, and of education 
are some of the main topics. Without analyzing the principle by which 
he distinguishes between minor and major problems, the author, how- 
ever, uses sound judgment in his choice of major social problems. 

Throughout the book Dr. Binder carefully postulates two funda- 
mental concepts, namely: (1) the definite social environment into 
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which (2) the individual is born, and which influences him and which he 
influences. The author fulfils the promise which he makes in the 
Preface by maintaining a spirit of courage and an open mind. For 
example, he declares that our nation, standing sponsor for small nations, 
must beware of helping only the few great land owners and other privi- 
leged persons in these nations. He urges the socialization of business, 
by which he means that all business transactions shall be governed 
according to the principle of service to employees and the public rather 
than by the principle of profits. 

The author’s fundamental thesis is revealed in the proposition that 
the major social problem is an educational one, namely, that of socializing 
all men and at the same time of making all men economically efficient. 
The reading references and the questions for each chapter will add to 
the value of the book as a text for study groups. 


Emory S. BoGArpus 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The Immigrant Press and Iis Control. By Ropert E. Park. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1922. Pp. xx+488. $2.50. 

The present volume is one of the Americanization Studies prepared 
under the direction of Allen T. Burns. It deals with one particular 
phase of immigrant activities, supplementing the general analysis of 
immigrant heritages undertaken in a previous volume in this series, 
Old World Traits Transplanted, by Professors Park and Miller. Part I 
treats of “‘The Soil for the Immigrant Press,” Part II, “The Contents 
of the Foreign-Language Press,” Part III, ‘“‘The Natural History of the 
Immigrant Press,’’ and Part IV, “Control of the Press.” Like the 
volume just mentioned, it is liberally supplied with original documents 
which alone would give it high value. Much of the original material is 
taken from immigrant papers, but some of it, and often the best, is from 
documents prepared especially for this study. The press furnishes an 
accurate index of the character and the sources of the immigrant stream. 
Thus it is shown that there has been in recent decades a relative decline 
in the number of German papers, with a corresponding growth among the 
newer immigrant groups. Other notable features are an increase of 
radical papers accompanying the change from the “settler” type of 
immigrant to the proletarian type, and a gradual shading off from the 
language of the intellectuals to that of the folk. 

But the deeper import of the book lies in its interpretation of the 
foreign-language press as a factor in assimilation. Herein it is to be 
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compared with Thomas and Znaniecki’s Polish Peasant in Europe and 
America, though it covers a wider range of groups than that valuable 
collection, and condenses the interpretative discussion into narrower 
limits. While never descending into controversy Professor Park leaves 
no doubt of his detachment from that faddist-sentimentalist type of 
thought (not wholly absent from the curricula of certain enterprising 
universities) which holds that Americanization is an outside process to 
be administered mechanically, and to be finished off with the formula, 
“There, now you are Americanized. Next.” He values at their full 
worth those heritages, including language, which the Old World people 
bring with them and, instead of attempting to eradicate these by legisla- 
tion or taboo, would accept them as useful agents in the assimilation 
process, in some cases into the second or third generation. Even when 
the immigrant press is wholly nationalistic in content and intention it 
may play its part in socialization, because present adjustment within 
one group and adherence to any heritages, however alien, is more helpful 
toward ultimate adjustment to America than mere houseless detachment. 

Until the world-war came the immigrant press had grown up as a 
wild, inorganic product outside the American consciousness. The war 
made it necessary to use this important factor of control, with the 
result that both America and the immigrant press have begun to be 
aware of each other, to the advantage of both.. Americans have been 
placidly content to allow nationalist groups to believe and to assert that 
this country is not a nation but merely a place to live, where incomers 
have a perfect right to settle and govern themselves according to their 
own standards. America has now been forced to become aware of her- 
self as well as of these alien groups. What direction this new awareness 
shall take is at present a problem of greatest moment. Agencies like 
the Inter-Racial Council and the Foreign-Language Information Service 
of the Red Cross are undertaking to use the press as a means of bringing 
the two into organic relations. Professor Park is inclined to doubt the 
practicability of some of their methods, nor does he believe that any 
system of merely mechanical control is likely to succeed. 

Probably few Americans will consent to worry much over Ratzen- 
hoefer’s prediction that increasing density of population will ultimately 
.solidify our foreign-language groups into militant self-defense bodies 
which may become dangerous to national unity. Our nonchalant opti- 
mism is possibly foolish; but again there may lie unconscious wisdom in 
the policy of gradual infiltration rather than sudden coercive trans- 
formation. For if the foreign-language press is itself a “‘ phenomenon of 
immigration,’’ the massed colonies in our larger centers are probably no 
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less so; and the present restriction of immigration is likely to gradually 
weaken the adhesive power of both. It is the transition period that is 
the critical one. Only a rigid doctrinaire policy of forced uniformity, as 
contrasted with a policy of tolerating old heritages, would be likely to 
make those heritages harden into fanatical creeds. 

When it is remembered that the immigrant press has a total circula- 
tion of nearly ten million, the importance of this factor for the future 
social history of America becomes apparent. This volmue is a significant 
one, not only because it collects in usable form materials from which an 
intelligent study of the problems may be made, but because it makes a 
sane and masterly analysis of the facts in their relation to fundamental 


principles of social organization. 
U. G. WEATHERLY 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


The State and Government. By JAMES QUAYLE DEALEY. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1921. Pp. xiv+409. $3.00. 

This volume is a revision of the author’s earlier book, The Develop- 
ment of the State, but it is essentially a new book. Seven chapters have 
been added and the old material has been thoroughly revised. It is an 
excellent general summary of government as a social institution. It is 
intended to serve as an introductory text in political science and to 
provide a background for the study of specific national governments. 

The earlier chapters are devoted to definitions, to the development 
of economic regulation and political government, to explanations of 
sovereign powers, and to the differentiation of social institutions. The 
distinction between state and government is made clear both by careful 
definition and by discussion of this subject in a brief chapter. Sovereignty 
is the distinguishing characteristic of the state, but this does not give 
validity to the objections of the advocates of syndicalism or guild social- 
ism who fear what they call the “‘absolute state.” It is pointed out that 
such objections are based on a misunderatinding of the terms state and 
government, state and society, law and ethics. In the author’s opinion 
absolute sovereignty of the state is entirely compatible with the most 
radical democracy on the one hand or the most extreme governmental 
autocracy on the other. Government is the definite political organiza- 
tion to which is intrusted the right to exercise the sovereign powers of 
the state. The power of the government is not coterminous with the 
power of the state. A government does not have absolute power against 
which the people have no rights, not even the right of revolution. Four 
examples are cited to show the means by which in the course of centuries 
the danger to liberty in identifying state with government has been 
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averted: (1) the doctrine of popular sovereignty, (2) fundamental law, 
(3) separation of powers, (4) Mariglio’s conciliar theory, first stated with 
respect to the church and later applied to the state. 

Professor Dealey insists that the ancestry of the state proper traces 
back to the war band of primitive civilization, while the development of 
political government is to be traced through tribal organization and the 
patriarchy (pp. 2, 5, 28 ff., 267). “Welfare,” he says, “‘is the primary 
activity of the state” (p. 162), “even in these modern days admittedly 
the prime duty of the state is war” (p. 4). This is not to say that 
government has as its chief function warfare and preparation for war, 
but he goes so far as to say in another connection that “the organization 
of the war band was probably the beginnings of political government” 
(p. 147) and that in times of peace “there has been a steady encroach- 
ment of the state on the functions usually exercised by social agencies” 
(p. 268). Has this been an “encroachment”’ of government or of state? 
It is difficult to maintain consistently even a clearly defined distinction 
between the state and government. 

In the discussion of the organization of government and democracy 
the threefold division of government is abandoned and the following is 
substituted: (1) the legal sovereign, maker of fundamental law; (2) 
the lawmaking department, making statutes; (3) the executive, from 
which is differentiating (4) the administrative; (5) the judicial system; 
from which is separating (in the United States) (6) a special court for 
the authoritative interpretation of the written constitution; (7) the 
electorate, which is steadily increasing its powers at the expense of the 
three historic departments of government”’ (p. 173). 

Professor Dealey thinks “it is well-nigh impossible to get a clear 
understanding of government unless one considers the electorate as a 
fourth department.” Separate chapters are devoted to these several 
divisions of government and to policies in government and the growth 
of democracy. 

This volume represents one method of approach to the teaching of 
political science. It is an effective text, probably there is none better, 
for the instructor to use who prefers the historical method. It is nota 
useful text for one who prefers to approach the subject from the stand- 
point of the existing political organization, leading up to theory, and 
has the facilities at hand for using this method. Under these circum- 
stances, however, he should not overlook its serviceableness in a course 
on political theory. 

J. E. CuTter 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


RECENT LITERATURE . 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and the bibliography in this issue were prepared under the general 
direction of K. E. Barnhart, by Evelyn Buchan, M. S. Everett, Guy B. Johnson, Marie 
L. Kasak, Daniel C. Fu, Beryl Rogers, and Wiley B. Sanders, of the Department of 
Sociology of the University of Chicago. 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the “Tentative Scheme for 
the Classification of the Literature of Sociology and Social Sciences” given in the 
March number of the Journal, 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


The Identity of Instinct and Habit.—“Instinct”’ may be action determined solel 
by the environment (stimulation pattern) and the constitution of the A me | 
“Instincts” are purely arbitrary groupings of activities, which overlap at times. 
Reaction tendencies based on desire offer a better foundation for study. Instinct not 
distinguishable from habit: All reactions are definite responses to definite stimulus 
patterns, and the exact character of the response is determined in every case by the 
inherited constitution of the organism and the stimulus pattern. All reactions are 
instinctive; all are acquired. Instinct is the form and method of habit- formation; 
habit the way in which instinct exhibits itself. Practically, we use the term “instinc- 
tive reaction’ ’ for one whose antecedents we do not care to inquire into, and “acquired 
reaction” for one of whose antecedents we do intend to give some account.—Knight ; 
Dunlap, Journal of Philosophy, XIX (February 16, 1922), 85-93. (I, 2.) E. B. : 


The Modification of Instinct.—Associations formed prior to the appearance of an j 
instinct may modify the instinct when it appears. Experiments show that birds | 
hatched and reared by a different species may when grown prefer to mate with the it 
species of their adoption.—Walter S. Hunter, Journal of Philosophy, XTX (February \ 
16, 1922), 98-100. (I, 2.) E. B. 7 


The Thrill in Relation to the Lesser Conscious States.— Consciousness is a state 
of awareness necessary in the processes of adjustment of the body to stimuli. Lesser 
consciousness remains after a complete adjustment has been made, or after a particular 
stimulus has ceased to act upon the brain. Marginal habits occupy a borderland 
situation between states of accentuated consciousness and of lesser consciousness. 
Feeling states, in the form of subjective sensorial memories, are means of explaining 
certain processes of associational activities. Objective sensorial and subjective sensoricl 
memories explain in a physiological way those factors in psychoanalytic work 
interpreted by symbolic hypotheses. Physiological well-being and conduct: Is a basic 
factor for explaining normal and abnormal modes of conduct, which allows a broader 
conception than present psychoanalytic theories permit. —Irving R. Kaiser, Pedagogical 
Seminary, XXVIII (December, 1921), 323-67. (I, 4.) E. B. 


Il, THE FAMILY 


Tinneh Animism.—Animism is the key to understanding all that is commonly 
called heathen superstition. Research among the Battaks of the Indian Archipelago 
and the Tinneh of the lower Yukon reveal similar animistic beliefs. Substance of 
animistic belief: The soul is an elixir of life, a life-stuff, which is found everywhere 
in nature.—John W. Chapman, American ‘Anthropologist, XXIII (July-September, 
1921), 298-310. (II, 1.) E. B. 
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III. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Art among Cavemen.—The drawings left by Bushmen and by preneolithic 
European men raise questions as to the motives underlying the production of art. 
Magic and art: ‘It is often claimed that primitive art represents attempts to control 
food-supply, rain, spirits, etc., by means of magic. This explanation is not satisfac- 
tory. Magic has always been the enemy of artistic expression. If art were nothing 
more in its origin than a means of coercing the powers controlling the world, the 
stage of scrawl and drone would never have been left behind. The origin of art in 
self-expression: It is rather to be sought in an impulse to reproduce one’s impression 
of the movement, vividness, and beauty of the world. W. F. Lofthouse, London 
Quarterly Review, (January, 1922), 147-60. (III, 1.) G. B. J. 


Women and the Clubs of the French Revolution—Women were admitted to 
some men’s clubs, but without equal privileges in many cases. Certain societies 
admitted whole families. As the influence of the women grew, they tended to form 
clubs of their own. But their excessive demands provoked an investigation, after 
which women’s clubs were suppressed by the government. But women continued to 
be members of some men’s clubs.—Winifred Stephens, Fortnightly Review, CXI 

E. B. 


(February, 1922), 219-28. (III, 3.) 


Enumeration Errors in Negro Population.—Census figures show unaccountable 
rise and fall of decennial increments, with gradual decline in the rate of increase. 
The sudden slump between 1910 and 1920 can be accounted for in one of three ways: 
(rt) An undercount of the Census Bureau; (2) sudden increase in the death-rate; (3) 
decrease in birth-rate. We can demonstrate that neither of the latter two is true. 
Kelly Miller, Scientific Monthly, XIV (February, 1922), 168-77. (III,4.) E.B. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


The Way to Industrial Peace.—Industrial unrest will not be cured by the domina- 
tion of either capital or labor, but by harmony and co-operation of both. A program 


for industry: Five claims of workers must be satisfied: (1) Earnings sufficient to 
maintain a reasonable standard of comfort; (2) reasonable hours of work; (3) reason- 
able economic security during the whole working life and in old age; (4) a reasonable 
share, with the employer, in determining the conditions of work; (5) an interest in 
the prosperity of the industry in which they are engaged.—B. S. Rowntree, Proceed. 
Acad. Pol. Sci., TX (January, 1922), 98-114. (IV, 1.) G. B. J. 


The Cry of the Modern Pharisee.— Two modes of approaching the Jewish problem: 
To the extraverted Jew (the modern Sadducee) the solution is political, economic, 
social; it is fusion. To the introverted modern Pharisee, the solution is within the 
Jewish heart and soul. Task of the modern Pharisee: Most grievances against the 
Jews are due to the fact that the Jewish individuality has come into contact with other 
individualities in every land and has become distorted. The task, as the modern 
Pharisee sees it, is to inspire pride in the Jewish personality, to bring the Jew back to 
himself, to aid him in self-recovery.—Rabbi Joel Blau, Atlantic Monthly, CXXIX 


(January, 1922), 1-13. (IV, 2.) G. B. J. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Religion and Culture in Italy.—Study of religion in Italy is now a search through 
history for the elements and means of a rebirth into spiritual health and power. Effects 
of this research will spread to the masses. Religious conflict: An open rupture has 
occurred between representatives of research and the Catholics.—Ernesto Buonaiuti, 


Hibbert Journal, XTX (July, 1921), 636-43. (VII, 2.) 


La question sociale-—The social question has existed since earliest times. We 
find it in the Jliad taking the form of Thersites’ hurling invectives at Agamemnon. 
In Rome it consisted in agrarian agitations. In the Middle Ages it took-on a religious 
form. Theories vary, interests and sentiments remain the same: The sentiments and 
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interests involved in the social question remain constant, the theories vary. The 
social question has almost always been solved by external circumstances rather than 
by measures taken deliberately by the group. The organization of the production 
of wealth and the distribution of wealth are the two main points of interest in the 
social question.—Vilfredo Pareto, Scientia, XVI (January, 1922), 37-46. (VII, 3.) 
M. S. E. 


The Religious Revolution.—(This article is the gist of a chapter in a forthcoming 
volume on The Reconstruction of Religion.) The present crisis in religion: A new 
reformation is in process in the Christian church. It has been brought about by the 
failure of religion to — itself to science and democracy. Science and religion: 
A religion which is adapted to modern life must be adjusted to science. Science simply 
demands rational thinkin ing, and religion loses if it tries to thwart rational thinking. 
Religion must stop being afraid of knowledge. Modern need of religion: Modern man 
needs religion even more than primitive man did. He must have faith, he must have 
confidence in the world if he is not to despair. His faith must become a dynamic 
faith. The religious revolution can result in atheism and agnosticism or it can bring 
about 2 more socialized and rational form of Christianity in harmony with modern 
science and democracy. The result depends on the guidance of the movement by 
religious and scientific leaders.—Charles A. Ellwood, Christian Century, XXXIX 
(February 2, 1922), 138-42. (VII, 4.) G. B. J. 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Eugenics versus Civilizatien.—Civilization has failed to improve the human race. 
It is of course difficult to define the term, but if by civilization is meant a state of 
mankind which is superior to, and exclusive of, barbarism and savagery, surely it has 
failed. It is because of this that eugenics has its place. Eugenics and civilization 
are not naturally hostile toeach other. They mtr F indeed reach an agreement about 
the principles on which the former can reform and supplement the latter.—F. C. S. 
Schiller, Eugenics Review, XIII (July, 1921), 381-93. (VILL 2.) D.C. ¥. 


The Necessity for Sterilization—(1) Insanity, epilepsy, and feeble-mindedness 
are transmissible diseases and defects in about three-fourths of all cases. (2) Insanity 
epilepsy, feeble-mindedness, and other forms of psychopathy render the individual 
so afflicted very susceptible to criminal tendencies. (3) Approximately two-thirds of 
all criminals are in some way mentally defective and are the offspring of mentally 
defective parents. (4) The tendency to crime is indirectly inherited, because mental 
defect is directly and indirectly inherited. (5) The practice of sterilization upon the 
incurable insane, epileptic, feeble-minded, and confirmed mental defective criminals 
would reduce crime to a very large degree by stopping the propagation of these classes. 
(6) Sterilization is not a predatory measure; on the other hand, it is one of the best 
social treatments which society has at her command for the betterment of the human 
race.—Paul E. Bowers, Journal of Delinquency, VI (September, 1921), 487-504. 
(VIII, 4.) D.C. F. 


Alcoholism in Relation to Mental Depression.— Characteristics of the Alcoholic.— 
Distinction must be made between alcoholism and excess in drinking. An alcoholic 
is an individual who needs alcohol in order to be normal, whereas a drunken man is a 
person whose mental condition is normal but who, under the influence of alcohol, 
rapidly enters into an abnormal state. An ordinary drunken man, therefore, is not 
an alcoholic. Alcoholism and the personality: Alcohol does not act on a normal person 
in the same manner as it does on a person in a state of mental depression. It takes 
the former from a state of normalcy and plunges him rapidly into a state of drunken- 
ness, whereas it takes the latter from a state of inertia and impotence and returns him 
to a normal state. Alcoholism and public health: The problem of alcoholism is not 
only a problem of general medicine but also a problem of social hygiene and public 
health. In order to combat this evil effectively, physicians as well as social workers 
and mental specialists should all co-operate.—Pierre Janet, Journal of American 
Medical Association, LXXVII (November 5, 1921), 1462-67. (VIII, 5.) D.C. F. 
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IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


International Venereal Disease Statistics.—Registration methods are so unlike 
that comparison between two countries is difficult. Statistics of still-birth, insanity, 
aneurism, etc., would throw light on venereal-disease prevalence, but these are not 
reliable at present. Strict secrecy in the registration of causes of death should increase 
the percentage of deaths reported due to venereal disease.—Knud Stouman, Social 
Hygiene, VII (October, 1921), 435-40. (IX, 1.) G. B. 8 


Intelligence Tests and the Classification of Pupils. I.—To determine reliability of 
tests, three were administered to the same grou These three were (a) Chicago 
Group Intelligence Test, Form A; (b) Otis Group Test, advanced, Form A; (c) Terman 
Group Test, Form A. The average inter-test correlation was -77; 30 per cent of the 
pupils classified by one test were out of place according to another. Between one- 
fifth and one-sixth were not properly classified by the test, judged by the criterion 
of composite scores. The average disparity between individual scores for the same 
pupils in two different tests was 6 points measured by the Chicago scale, 11.1 by the 
Otis, and 13.9 by the Terman scale—a degree of variability calling for great caution in 
the use of these tests for classifying pupils. Checking intelligence tests by comparison of 
deviation. The Otis test agreed more closely with each of the others than they did 
with each other, and showed less deviation from an assumed true deviation value. 
For the present ‘it should be regarded as most reliable of the three for measuring the 
general intelligence of high-school Freshmen.—F. S. Breed and E. R. Breslich, School 
Review, XXX (January, 1922), 51-66. (IX, 2.) E. B. 


Clue-Aspects in Social Case Work.—Problems in case work are contributing to 
the development of a science of personality. The works of Shand, Paton, Wallas, 
and others are based on the conviction that a science of personality is possible. In 
general, personality is conceived as the product of interaction between one’s biological 
endowment and his social milieu. Social case work and the study of personality: Social 
problems, since they represent aberrations or failures of the individual in social adjust- 
ment, present the case worker with the opportunity of analyzing personality in terms 
of group relationships. The author cites case studies of three unmarried mothers, 
analyzes them in terms of their relations to the hope group, and suggests certain 
categories which might aid the social worker in his analyses—Ada E. Sheffield, 
Survey, XLVII (November 12, 1921), 241-43. (IX, 4.) G. B. J. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Auguste Comte et Durkheim.—Durkheim as a successor to Auguste Comte has 
brought the positive philosophy down to earth and put it on a firm foundation. Comte, 
in opposition to Kant, thinks that morality is immanent in life; contrary to Durkheim, 
that it is anterior to given social conditions. Morality relative to the social organization 
in which it arises: Durkheim denies the existence of moral thought before the beginning 
of society. He regards morality as relative and determined by the existing society. 
According to Comte, human nature which is anterior to social determinism, creates 
morality.—F. Pécaut, Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, XXVIII (October-Decem- 
ber, 1921), 639-55. (X, 1.) M.S. E. 


The Technological Interpretation of History—The Marxian interpretation is 
technological, not economic. Marx and Engels held that the social process is based 
on changes in the modes of production, these changes affecting the economic, political, 
and social structure and the adjustments of man to them. The Marxian theory fails 
to take into account the ultimate forces in life, viz., human instincts, capacities and 
emotions, and the stimuli afforded by the environment.—Alvin H. Hansen, Quarterly 
Journal of Economy, XXXVI (November, 1921), 72-83. (X, 2.) . B. 


A Century of Political Experience and Thought.—The nineteenth century was 
characterized by two distinct tendencies as regards the state: (1) The tendency to 
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ignore the state; this characterizes English thought and syndicalism all over Europe. 
(2) The tendency to overemphasize competency of the state; such has characterized 
German political thinkers and Marxians. The three main currents of social thought 
which iolecnead nineteenth-century political problems: Positivism, Darwinism, and 
Marxism. The Euro of the latter half of the nineteenth century was more respon- 
sive to materialistic ideas than to any other. Economic and mechanistic development 
almost eliminated the ethical conception of society. The beginning of the twentieth 
century shows a predominance of the idea of increasing centralization of political 
power and the practical rehabilitation of Machiavellism.—Gregory Zilboorg, Political 
Science Quarterly, XXXVI (September, 1921), 391-408. (X, 2.) G. B. J. 


Les déviations éthico-sociales et !a science économique.— The movement against 
classical political economy: The Christian Socialists, the Verein fiir Sozial Politik in 
Germany, the welfare economists in America and England, and the advocates of 
social liberalism have criticized classical political economy because it neglected moral 
and human values. Political economy, however, with its apparent support of egoism, 
has really served humanity. Economics and ethics: To insist on an ethical or moral 
political science is to confuse the meaning of science. A science can be neither moral 
nor immoral but has as its object only the search for truth. The object of political 
economy is to find general laws of value and exchange. Economics and progress: 
In contradiction to the policies of interventionists, political economy finds that progress 
is in inverse ratio to coercion of man by man and in direct ratio to man’s control over 
things.—Yves-Guyot, Journal des Economistes, LXXX (November, 1921), 257-76. 
(X, 2.) M. S. E. 


Children’s Courts in Russia.—Children’s courts in all the chief cities are a com- 
munist innovation. They try all accused persons between fourteen and eighteen. 
Sentences are mild, being limited to warnings and reprimand, except in extreme 
cases.—Hans Niedermar, Survey, XLVII (November 19, 1921), 278-79. (X, 3.) 

G. B. J. 
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gestion. Lancet 202: 263-66, Feb. 11, 
"22. 

Brubacher, A. R. The Teaching Per- 
sonality Quotient. Am. Ed. 25:108- 
12, Nov. ’21. 


1921. 


Survey 47:571-72, 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


Burns, A.T. Does Social Work Promote 
Social Progress? Nat. Conf. of Social 
Work Proc., 1921. 3-12. 

Butler, Amos. American County Jails. 
Woman’s City Club Bull. (Chicago) 
6-14, Feb. ’22. 

Butler, Nicholas Murray. Education 
and Individual Liberty. Am. Ed. 25: 
113-16, Nov. ’21. 

Callander, Thomas. The Hope of the 
Future. No. Am. Rev. 215:403-11, 
Mar. ’22. 

Cammairts, Emile. 
tion. Edin. Rev. 

Cannon, Cornelia James. American Mis- 
givings. Atlantic 129:145-57, Feb. 


22. 
Chapman, John W. Tinnch Animism. 
Am. Anthrop. 23: 298-310, July-Sept. 


1921. 

Chute, Chas. L. The ee Wave.” 
Survey 47:622-23, Jan. 21, 

Clark, Kenneth S. If Main. Street Had 
Community Service. Playground 605- 
14, Jan. ’22. 

Cleveland, Elizabeth. Some Further 
Studies of Gifted Children. Jour. Ed. 
Res. 4: 195-99, Oct. ’21. 

Cohen, Charles Waley. The Perils of 
Anti-Semitism. Nineteenth Cent. 91: 
122-30, Jan. ’22. 

Commons, J. R., Deibler, F. S., and 
Remenyi, Joseph. Unemployment and 
Its Treatment. Nat. Conf. of Social 
Work Proc., 1921. 300-312. 

Consiglio. générale des 
délinquants et, ara leur 

cation en vue ~~" thérapeutique 
pénitentiaire. Revue anthropologique 
31: 433-35, Sept.—Dec. ’21. 

La répression des crimes peine de 

mort et chatiments corporels. Revue 

anthropologique 31: 441-43, Sept.—Dec. 


Belgian Recupera- 
235:108-21, Jan. 


Unification internationale des 
fiches anthropologiques des délin- 
quants. Revue anthropologique 31: 
421-25, Sept.—Dec. ’21. 

Cooper, J. M., Evans, W. A., and Parker, 
V. H.’ Social Hygiene. Nat. Conf. of 
Social Work Proc., 1921. 112-23. 

Cooper, John W. Play and Moral 
Education. Cath. Ed. Rev. 19:623- 
34, Dec. ’21. 

Counts, George S. The Selective Prin- 
ciple in American Secondary Educa- 
tion, II. School Rev. 30:95-109, 
Feb. ’22. 


| 


Cross, W. T. Will Making and Com- 
munity Welfare: Interests of Com- 
munities and of Individuals Advanced 
through Thoughtful Planning of Es- 
tates. Nation’s Health 4:7-9, Jan. 
"22. 

Crowell, Chester T. How Prohibition 
Is Working. [Independ. 108: 23-24, 
Jan. 14, ’22. 

Culbert, J. F., and Hegel, N. H. Public 
School as a Little Used Social Agency. 
Nat. Conf. of Social Work Proc., 1921. 
Q5-I01. 

Davies, W. W. Education for Inter- 
nationalism. Hibbert Jour. 20:335- 
52, Jan. ’22. 

Davis, Jerome. Americanizing the 
Russian. Nation 114:121-23, Feb. 1, 
22. 

De Leener, Georges. Les unions civiques 
et le droit de gréve. Revue econo- 
mique internationale 13: 490-502, Dec. 
"21. 

Devine, Edward T. Central Councils of 
Social Agencies. Survey 47:624-26, 
Jan. 21, ’22, and 724-26, Feb. 4, ’22. 

Joint Finance. Survey 47:591- 
92, Jan. 14, ’22. 

Dewey, John. An Analysis of Reflective 
Thought. Jour. Philos. 19: 29-38, Jan. 
19, ’22. 

Dillon, E. J. Europe and Bolshevism. 
Fortn. Rev. 111:177-90, Feb. ’22. 

The Outlook in Poland. Fortn. 
Rev. 111:39-51, Jan. ’22. 

Dobbin, Martha. Labor Unrest in 
South America. Monthly Labor Rev. 
14:19-41, Jan. ’22. 

Dumas, G. L’expression des émotions. 
Revue philosophique 47:32-72, Jan.— 
Feb. ’22. 

Dunlap, Knight. The Identity of In- 
stinct and Habit. Jour. Philos. 19: 
85-93, Feb. 16, ’22. 

Durkheim, E. Définition du socialisme. 
Revue de métaphysique et de morale 
28: 591-614, Oct.—Dec. ’21. 

Ellwood, C. A. The Religious Revolu- 


tion. Christian Cent. 39: 138-42, Feb. 
2, 
Emerson, Haven. Making Health 


Knowledge the Property of the Com- 
munity. Nat. Conf. of Social Work 
Proc., 1921. 346-48. 

Empéranger, L. Protection du premier 
age. Revue philanthropique 24:477- 
82, Dec. ’21. 

Estabrook, Arthur H. A Conference of 
Judges. Survey 47:738-20, Feb. 4, 
22. 


RECENT LITERATURE 
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Finney, Ross L. The Function of 
Sociology in the Training of Teachers. 
Ed. Rev. 63: 110-20, Feb. ’22. 

Frachtenberg, Leo J. The Ceremonial 
Societies of the Quilente Indians. Am. 
Anthrop. 23:320-52, July—Sept. ’21. 

Fuller, George W. e Influence of 
Sanitary Engineering on Public Health. 
Am. Jour. Pub. Health 12:16-23, 
Jan. ’22. 

Galet. Classement des délinquants basé 
sur la thérapeutique pénitentiaire. 
Revue anthropologique 31:428-33, 
Sept.—Dec. ’21. 

Geiger, J. R. Must We Give Up In- 
stincts in Psychology? Jour. Philos. 
19:94-07, Feb. 16, ’22. 

George, William Henry. Montesquieu 
and De Tocqueville and Corporate 


Individualism. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. 
16: 10-21, Feb. ’22. 
Genness, Diamond. The “Blond” 


Eskimos. Am. Anthrop. 23: 257-67, 
July-Sept. ’21. 

Gerlach, Hellmut Von. The German 
Mind. Atlantic 129: 246-58, Feb. ’22. 

Giddings, Franklin H. James Bryce. 
Independ. 107:97-98, Feb. 4, ’22. 

Girault, A. Les conséquences morales 
et sociales du déséquilibre des sexes. 
Revue économique internationale 13: 
508-21, Dec. ’21. 

Griffith, Sanford. Productive Unem- 
ployment in Germany. Survey 47: 
463-65, Dec. 24, ’21. 

The German Trade Union Bloc. 
Survey 47: 789-90, Feb. 18, ’22. 

Griffiths, Austin E. The Use of Streets 
for Children’s Play. Playground 25: 
689-93, Feb. ’22. 

Halsey, Olga S. Employment Guaran- 
teed. Survey 47:5094-05, Jan. 14, ’22. 

Haskovek. Contrat matrimonial et 
hyginée publique. Revue anthropolo- 
gique 31:452-59, Sept.—Dec. ’21. 

Hayward, F. D. Doubts about Democ- 
racy. Sch. and Home Ed. 41:66-71, 
Dec. ’21. 

Healy, William. Application of Mental 
Tests in Family Case Work. Nat. 


Conf. of Social Work Proc., 1921. 
268-72. 
Healy, William, and Smith, C. W. 


Special Problems in the Treatment of 
Juvenile Delinquents. Nat. Conf. of 
Social Work Proc., 1921. 123-32. 
Henry, Mary B. Near-Delinquents in 
the Public Schools. Jour. Deling. 
6:529-48, Nov. ’21. 
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Hill, T. A. Recent Developments in the 
Problem of Negro Labor. Nat. Conf. 
of Social Work Proc., 1921. 321-25. 

Hines, Harlan C. What Los Angeles Is 
Doing with the Results of — 
Jour. Ed. Res. 5: 45-57, Jan. ’ 

Houghton, Frederick. Pupils 
in Foreign Am. Ed. 
25:164-65, Dec.’ 

Hunter, J. D., ae "Lundberg, E. O. 
Mothers’ Pensions. Nat. Conf. of 
Social Work Proc., 1921. 234-42. 

Hunter, Walter S. The Modification of 
Instinct. Jour. Philos. 19:98—100, 
Feb. 16, ’22. 

Hutchinson, Robert. The Problem of 
the Solitary Child. Lancet 202: 163- 
64, Jan. 28, ’22. 

Inge, W. R. The Quakers. Contemp. 
Rev. 121: 185-94, Feb. ’22. 

James, Harlean. Lessons Learned from 
the Government Experience in Hous- 
ing. Nat. Conf. of Social Work Proc., 
312-16. 

Jenness, Diamond. The “Blond” Es- 
kimos. Am. Anthrop. 23:257-67, 

21. 

Jo E. H. The Relation of the 
Conduct Difficulties of a Group of 
Public School Boys to Their Mental 
Status and Home Environment. Jour. 
Deling. 6: 549-74, Nov. ’21. 

Johnson, Harold. Psychology of the 
High School. School Rev. 30: 127-30, 
Feb. ’22. 

Kantor, J. R. Association as a Funda- 
mental Process of Objective Psy- 
chology. Psych. Rev. 28:385-424, 
Nov. ’21. 

How Do We Acquire Our Basic 

Reactions? Psych. Rev. 28:328-55, 

Sept. ’2r1. 

The Nervous System, Psycho- 
logical Fact or Fiction? Jour. Philos. 
19: 38-49, Jan. 19, ’22. 

Keely, R. R. Manufacturing in Russia. 
Atlantic 129: 124-34, Jan. ’22. 

Kelley, Robert F. A Public Laundry in 
a Bath-house. Am. City 26:43-46, 
Jan. ’22. 

Keyser, Cassius J. The Nature of Man. 
Hibbert Jour. 20: 324-34, Jan. ’22. 
Kirchwey,G.W. Future of the Criminal 

Law. Nat. —_ of Social Work Proc., 
1921. 141-46 
Kirkpatrick, A. E. 


Intelligence Tests in 
Massachusetts Normal School. School 
and Soc. 15:55-60, Jan. 14, ’22. 
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Kleinschmidt, H. E. State Control of 
the Venereal Diseases. Texas State 
Jour. of Med. 17: 435-37, Jan. ’22. 

Lakeman, Curtis E. Three City Health 
Federations. Survey 16:732-34, Feb. 
4, 22. 

Lasker, Bruno. City Planning Progress. 
Survey 47: 762-65, Feb. 11, ’22. 

Laughlin, J. Laurence. The Peril of 
Labor. Scribner’s 71:195-200, Feb. 


22. 

Leach, Henry Goddard. The Finns in 
Their Own — Survey 47:668-73; 
702, Jan. 28, ’22. 

Ledbetter, E. E. The Polish Immigrant 
and the Library. Library Jour. 47: 
67-70, Jan. 15, ’22. 

Lewis, Burdette G. Job Analysis in 
Prisons and State Institutions. Proc. 
Acad. Pol. Sci. 9: 162-71, Jan. ’22. 

Lewis, O. F., Gillin, J. L., and Stern, 
Leon. Certain Steps in the Preven- 
tion of Delinquency. Nat. Conf. of 
Social Work Proc., 1921. 132-41. 

Lincoln, I. B. Statistics and Information 
in Regard to the City and Com- 
munity which a Chamber of Com- 
merce Should Have. Nat. Assoc. of 
Commercial Organization Secretaries 
Proc., 1920. 9go-118. 

Lindeman, E. C. Organization in Rural 
Social Forces. Nat. Conf. of Social 
Work Proc., 1921. 12-21. 

Lobenstine, R. W. Reducing Maternal 
Mortality. Am. Jour. Pub. Health 
12: 39-44, Jan. ’22. 

Lochman, Vera. As Youth Would Have 
It. Survey 47:727-28, Feb. 4, ’22. 
Lofthouse, W. F. Art among Cave-Men. 
London Quar. Rev. 137:47-60, Jan. 

"22. 

Lomax, Montagu. Asylum Reform. 
Contemp. Rev. 121: 75-81, Jan. ’22. 
The Problem of Insanity and Its 
Asylum Treatment. Fortn. Rev. 11: 

271-81, Feb. ’22. 

Lutoskawski, Wincenty. A Theory of 

Personality. Mind 121:53-68, Jan. 


22. 

Lynching in the United States. 
23: 165-66, Feb. ’21. 

McDo , William. Belief asa Derived 
Emotion. Psych. Rev. 28:315-27, 
Sept. ’21. 

Marsh, Benjamin C. What Is Back of 
the Agricultural “Bloc.” Survey 47: 
693-96, Jan. 28, ’22. 
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A NEW BOOK 23 NaTuRE 


A NATURALIST IN THE 
GREAT LAKES REGION 


By ELLIOT R. DOWNING 


Associate Professor of Natural Science in the 
School of Education of the University of Chicago 


person who loves the out-of-doors and 
iy wants to know more about Nature “in her 
A TH a) visible forms” will be interested in this new 
8 book by Mr. Downing, who is recognized as 
one of the leading naturalists of the United States. He 
knows the region “inch by inch” and presents many inter- 
esting facts about the various forms of life which inhabit 


prairie, forest, and dunes. 


@ The volume traces the geological and physiographic 
development of some of the more important features of the 
region, showing how the distribution of plants and animals 
is dependent upon these features. 


Profusely illustrated, flexible binding, xxvi+ 328 pages 
$3.50, postpaid $3.65 


Take this book with you on your vacation 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO __. - - - - ILLINOIS 
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Have You Read 


Evolution, Genetics, 


and Eugenics 


By 
HORATIO HACKETT NEWMAN 


Most thinking people today are more or less 
interested in evolution and eugenics. This 
volume by Mr. Newman will be found of unusual 
significance, as it is written in an easy-reading 
style and contains excerpts from such well-known 
writers as Darwin, Wallace, Romanes, De Vries, 
Le Conte, Weismann, Morgan, Castle, Lull, 
Guyer, Popenoe, Johnson, Babcock, Clausen, 
Walter, Saleeby, Shull, Tayler, Downing, and 
Thomson. 

This book has been prepared to meet a specific 
demand for an account of the various phases of 
evolutionary biology condensed within the scope 
of one volume of moderate size. 


xviii+s524 pages, 8vo, cloth, $3.75, postpaid $3.90 


The University of Chicago Press 


Chicago - - - - Illinois 


The Country Church 
and the Rural Problem 


By KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD 
President of the Massachusetts Agricultural College 


The aim of President Butterfield’s book is 
to analyze this problem and to inquire into 
the influences which can most effectively 
aid in solving it. His conclusion is that no in- 
fluence can wield more power or achieve more 
far-reaching results than the church itself. 
But the church to which he looks for the in- 
carnation of individual and community ideals 
in personal and family life, in industrial 
effort, and in social and political relationships 
is not the narrow denominational or institu- 
tional body without a program of work and 
of effort. He would have a church which, 
under the inspiration and guidance of the 
religious motive, makes appeal to the ideals 
of personal development and neighborhood 
advancement, and which, because it can be, 
should be the dominating influence in the 
community for leading men and women to a 
new birth of aspiration and hope. 


165 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.25, postpaid $1.35 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago - - - - Illinois 


Madeline McDowell Breckinridge 


By SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE 


An inspiring biography of one of the truly great women of modern times. 
It is more than a biography; it is a fascinating history of social progress in Ken- 
tucky and especially in the city of Lexington. 

The activities of this distinguished woman grouped themselves around 


four main lines of effort: 


I. Developing the educational and recreational 
opportunities for the poorer children both in 
Lexington and in the state at large. 

II. Providing resources for the treatment and cure 
of the victims of tuberculosis. 

III. Organizing sound case work in the field of 


charitable effort. 


IV. Securing “votes for women.” 
292 pages, $2.50, postpaid, $2.65 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS 
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Publications of the American Sociological Society 


Vol. I. Papers and Proceedings of the First Annual Meeting 


148 pp., 8vo, paper, $2.00, postpaid $2.10 


Vol. Il. Social Conflicts 


198 pp., 8vo, paper, $2.00, postpaid $2.15 


Vol. Ill. The Family 


220 pp., 8vo, paper, $2.00, postpaid $2.15 


Vol. IV. Papers and Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting 


224 pp., 8vo, paper, $2.00, postpaid $2.15 


Vol. V. Papers and Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Meeting 


268 pp., 8vo, paper, $2.00, postpaid $2.15 


Vol. VI. Papers and Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Meeting 
108 pp., 8vo, paper, $2.00, postpaid $2.10 
Vol. VII. The Conception of Human Interrelations as a Variant of 
Social Theory 
224 pp., 8vo, paper, $2.00, postpaid $2.15 


Vol. VIII. Problems of Social Assimilation 


184 pp., 8vo, paper, $2.00, postpaid $2.10 


Vol. IX. Freedom of Communication 


208 pp., 8vo, paper, $2.00, postpaid $2.15 


Vol. X. War and Militarism in Their Sociological Aspects 


War As Determiner - - EpWARD A. Ross 
Social Values and National Existence - - - - - THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
The Effect of War on the Status of Women - - - - Emity G. BALCH 


vi+166 pp., 8vo, paper, $2.00, postpaid $2. 10 


Vol. XI. The Sociology of Rural Life (Out of print) 


Countryside and Nation - - GEORGE E. VINCENT 
Folk Depletion as a Cause of Rural Decline - - - - - Epwarp A. Ross 
City versus Country - - - - - - WARREN H. WILSON 


vi+234 pp., oun, paper, Saen postpaid $2.15 


Vol. XII. Social Control 


Social Control of Child Welfare - - - SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE 
War as a Crisis in Social Control - - - - - - - - Cari KELSEY 
Social Controlina Democracy’ - - - - - - FRANKLIN H. Gipprncs 


vi+270 pp., 8vo, paper, $2.00, postpaid $2.15 


Vol. XIII. Sociology and Education 


The Social Education of Women - - - - - - ANNA GARLIN SPENCER 
Sociology in the Education of Teachers - - - - - FREDERICK R. CLow 
Teaching of Sociology to Undergraduates = - - - - - - A. J. Topp 


vi+225 pp., 8vo, paper, $2.00, postpaid $2.15 


Vol. XIV. The Problem of Democracy 


A Working Democracy - - - - - FRANK W. BLACKMAR 
Democracy and Our Political System - - - - - Urysses G. WEATHERLY 
The Problem of Educating a Democracy - . - - - WALTER R. SmiTH 
Americanization - - - - - - - - - - - Jane ADDAMS 
Bolshevism and Democracy - - - - - - SELIG PERLMAN 


vi+295 pp., 8vo, paper, $2.00, postpaid $2. 15 


Vol. XV. Some Newer Problems, National and Social 


Eudemics, the Science of National or General Welfare - - - James Q. DEALEY 
A Theory of Social Interests - - - - - - - - Roscor Pounp 
Further Inquiries of Sociology - - - - . - FRANKLIN H. GIppINGs 
Social Significance of Mental Levels . - - - - J. P. LicHTENBERGER 
The Relation of Women to Industry” - - - - SusAN M. KINGSBURY 


vi+ 280 pp., 8vo, paper $2.00, >» penteelt $2.15 
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The Teaching 


of General Science 
By W. L. EIKENBERRY 


Associate Professor of General Science 
University of Kansas 


In this book the author discusses the neces- 
sity of the creation of a technique of presen- 
tation that will properly diffuse scientific 
knowledge. Detailed consideration is given 
to experiments in the instruction of the public 
in which the character of the general science 
movement, as well as its connection with the 
past history of science teaching, its relation 
to the established sciences, and its place in 
the new science of education, is depicted. 

This volume is not a manual of class-room 
methods. It contains the subject-matter of 
the general science course, together with the 
objectives and principles of organization of 
general science. The author has provided a 
brief bibliography of periodical literature of 
general science. 


Cloth, $2.00, postpaid $2.15 


The University of Chicago Press 


Chicago - Illinois 


CHAPTERS IN RURAL 
PROGRESS 


By KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD 


President of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College 


HE increasing interest in rural matters, 
which began with the generally growing 
love of outdoor life and which has 
already included the technical aspects of 
modern agriculture, is gradually being broad- 
ened to embrace the field of economic and 
social investigations. At present the litera- 
ture regarding the sociological phases of 
rural life is particularly meager. 

President Butterfield emphasizes in his 
book the importance of the social aspects of 
the rural community and describes some of 
the newer movements resulting in the expan- 
sion of rural life. There are chapters on the 
work of the various agencies for rural devel- 
opment, such as the agricultural colleges, the 
farmers’ institutes, rural schools, the Grange, 
the country church, etc. 


276 pages, 800, cloth; $1.25, postpaid $1.40 


The University of Chicago Press 


Chicago - - Illinois 


EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL WORK 


By JESSE FREDERICK STEINER 


Professor of Social Technology, University of North Carolina 


recognition of the importance of professional standards in social work, has directed attention 

to the necessity for more widely extended training facilities, that would be easily accessible 
to workers in all sections of the country. The need for workers during the war was met by the 
establishment of emergency training courses usually under the auspices of departments of 
sociology in colleges and universities. 

This new development in the field of training for social work inevitably called into question 
the adequacy of prevailing standards and methods of training and at the same time aroused 
serious doubts as to the advisability of bringing professional training under the control of uni- 
versity leadership. The fundamental question at issue was whether professional education is a 
professional or educational matter. 

It is to throw light on this problem in the field of social work that this study was under- 
taken by the writer during his period of employment by the American Red Cross as National 
Director of Educational Service. 


7: {E unusual demand for social workers during the past few years, together with the increasing 


CONTENTS 
. The Nature of Social Work VI. The Place of Field Work in the Course of Study 
. How Preparation for Social Work Has Been VII. The Social Work Laboratory 
Secured VIII. The Social Work Clinic ; 
. The Proper Basis of Education for Social Work IX. Recent Developments in Preparation for Rural 
/. Technical Courses of Instruction Social Work 
’. The Case Method of Instruction 
Paper, $1.00, postpaid $1.03 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
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RURAL COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION 


By AUGUSTUS W. HAYES, PH.D. 


Assistant Professor of Sociology 
The Tulane University of Louisiana 


The purpose of the study is to determine the proper local unit 
of rural life which lends itself to comprehensive community organi- 
zation together with the forces to be organized and co-ordinated 
within this unit. 


Due consideration is given to the changing psychology of the 
farmer and to the determining factors underlying his characteristic 
reactions. 


It examines, analyzes, and discusses many generally advocated 
forms of rural community organization relative to their fitness for 
the full and satisfying expression of farm life from both its local 
and national points of view. 


It emphasizes the necessity of choosing that unit in rural life 
which is of sufficient universality to be most effective and con- 
tinuous in its influence. 


A new slant is given to the whole question of the formation 
and functioning of rural communities in which is shown the essential 
correlation that should exist between territorial area, size, density, 
and cohesion of population, and the available volume of wealth 
necessary for institutional life and support. 


xi-+128 pages, cloth; $1.50, postpaid $1.60 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
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Funeral Management and Costs 


A World-Survey of Burial and Cremation 
By QUINCY L. DOWD 


This book gives a comprehensive view of the whole subject of the disposal 
of the dead and shows in detail the elements of cost entering into modern burial 
and cremation. It is a popular presentation of a subject which has been scien- 
tifically investigated. 


WHAT IS THE COST OF DYING? 


Without fear or favor the book deals with funeral extravagances and 
cemetery profiteering. Case-studies are given of last sickness costs, the expense 
of mourning apparel, and burial among the poor. Undertaking charges and 
transportation are discussed at length. 


295 pages, 12mo, cloth; $3.00, postpaid, $3.15 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO . . . . - - ILLINOIS 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


(Formerly, National Conference of Charities and Correction) 


FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL SESSION 


Held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 22-29, 1921 


Contains President Burns’s statement given as the opening address at the conference, of 
the need on the part of social workers of a better knowledge of the forces governing 
social progress. In addition to full reports of section meetings and business transactions 
of the conference there are included the addresses of the general session, among which 
are “‘What’s on the Worker’s Mind?” by Whiting Williams; ‘“The Relation of Social 
Service to the Church”’ by Charles H. Brent; “Educational Ideals and Public Welfare” 
by L. D. Coffman; “Organization of Rural Social Forces” by E. C. Lindeman; and “Our 
Nation’s Obligation to Her Children” by Julia C. Lathrop. 


526 pages, crown 8v0, cloth; $3.00, postpaid $3.15 


Preceding volume, published in 1921 at $3.50, now available at the new price of $3.00. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO - - ILLINOIS 


Cambridge Antbersitty Press 


Social Life in Britain from the Conquest to the Reformation. A Series of 
extracts from contemporary writers, compiled by G. G. Coutton, M.A., St. Catharine’s 
College, Cambridge. Reissue, with an index and 4o additional illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
Price on application. 


Readings in English Social History from Contemporary Literature. 
Edited by R. B. Morcan, M.Litt. Crown 8vo. Vol. I, from Pre-Roman Days to 1272 A.D., 
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This book is based on the belief that concrete material, placed in the students’ 
hands, makes possible a clearer understanding of the principles of sociology 
than has been possible with the method of presentation in the past. The 
experience of the Department of Sociology in the University of Chicago for 
the last three years, during which this method has been tried out and the 
material compiled, has demonstrated its superior value. 


The book consists of a collection of readings selected to define and illustrate 
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